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WHAT TYPE OIL 
WOULD YOU USE ON THE 
GEARS YOU HAVE? 


F YOU believed it impossible to re- 


place a single gear, a single machine 


in your plant... 

— you'd use only the best oil you 
could buy! 

This idea of machines being irreplace- 
able...of reserving new machines for 


~~, 


new tasks... makes the job of “oiling” one 
of the most important in your plant. 

Take those spiral bevel gears above 
for instance. Pressure between those 
teeth may be terrific. The oil film must 
not break... must not wipe off. The oil 
must be stable. 


That’s just for one type of gears. You 
also have worm,spur, hypoid gears. And 
many others. Speed, heat, pressure, de- 
sign — all make a difference, 


\ 


IF YOU FIGURED SUPPLIERS WERE 


' "Fresh Out’ of Gears... 


Refining and recommending lubri 


is a professional job! 
J 


Socony-Vacuum has had 7f 
experience —the world’s greatest int 
field. Your irreplaceable machin« 


serve no less! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. —Stand- 
ard Oil of New York Div. + White Star Dw 
Lubrite Div. « Chicago Div. * White Eagle 
Div. - Wadhams Div. + Southeastern Div. 
(Baltimore) « Magnolia Petroleum Company 
General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


A typecal example of B. F. Goodrich development in truck tires 


| Saya a 50-year dream of tire 
engineers, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company announces an invention 
which eliminates the use of inner tubes 
in heavy vehicle tires. 


Tested and Proved 

The new B. F. Goodrich tubeless 
tire has been tested and proved both 
in the laboratory and on the highway 
and is now undergoing further impar- 
tial tests. While the amount of rubber 
saved by this new invention varies de- 
pending upon the size of the tire, the 
saving is approximately 7% to 17% 
of the rubber content of the casing, 
tube, and flap combined. 


The Silvertown that doesn’t need a 
tube has been made possible by a 
simple change in truck tire design plus 
a mechanical device the details of 
which are being kept secret in the in- 
terest of national defense. The tire is 
inflated just like any ordinary tire and 
tube — but instead of the air going 
into a tube, it goes directly into the 
tire and stays there. 


If put into use during the war, the 
tubeless tire will be a major step in the 
conservation of America’s precious rub- 
ber stockpile. That’s good news to all 
of us. And it’s good news to every 
truck and bus operator to know that 


Here are a few of the many B. F. Goodrich “‘Firsts’’ 


First in America to build cord tires 
for automobiles. 


First to develop a black tread for 
longer tire wear. 


First to make airplane De-icers; 


First to build a successful endless 
rubber track for vehicles. 
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First to make the Zipper overshoe. 
First to offer American car owners 
synthetic automobile tires. 


First to discover Duramin, a combi- 
nation of chemicals that makes 
rubber resist ageing. 


First inthe field of vinyl elastics with 
the discovery of Koroseal. 


after the war inner tubes may become 
a thing of the past. 

Remember, the inner tube is the 
source of much tire trouble. Do away 
with the tube and you have eliminated 
the cause of many, many failures! 
Mounting tires is easier. And repairs 
can be made quickly because there is 
no tube to consider. Just think wl 
this would mean in terms of lower 
costs, fewer delays, and simplified r 
pairs! It’s too early to make promises 
— but here is a hint of more good 
news to come later. In war or peace 
you can always look to B. F. Goodrich 
for leadership. 


PROPER TREATMENT OF 
YOUR MECHANICAL RUBBER EQUIPMENT 
CAN INCREASE ITS SERVICE LIFE AS 
MUCH AS 50% ... INCREASE THE WAR 
STRENGTH OF AMERICA’S RUBBER SUPPLY 


Tue war strength of our nation’s rubber supply is entirely a 
matter of how far a limited quantity can be made to go. Consequently, 
while the supply is limited . . . until such time as it can be adequately 
supplemented by other ty types of raw materials . . . it is both a patriotic 
duty and a business expedient that industry do everything possible to 
make its mechanical rubber equipment last. Every extra hour that your 
belting, hose or other industrial rubber products operate releases rubber 
to other war purposes. 

In line with the vital need for care in the use of mechanical rubber 
goods, Republic has pooled its specialized knowledge to prepare a 
practical digest on the prescribed methods for maximum service life. 
Handy six by nine inch size with speedy thumb index and comprehen- 
sive drawings, this valuable handbook is designed to facilitate your 
rubber conservation efforts in every possible way. Write for your copy 
today. REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Your Republic Distrib- 
utor is qualified and 
willing to assist you in 
assuring that your me- 
chanical rubber equip- 
ment is installed and 
operating properly. 
Why not coordinate his | 
service with your use of 


the Republic Handbook? ' 


MOLDED . EXTRUDED 
HOSE BELTING PACKING GOODS * PRODUCTS 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Maierials Dictate Strategy 


Now its The Plan Nobody Knows. 
Washington is beginning fumblingly to 
explore the implications of the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, which Ferdinand 
Eberstadt trotted out before the public 
this week (page 15). CMP is.a lot more 
than a substitute priority system. 

It may shape the pattern of industry 
for years to come if the war lasts long 
enough to let it get a real grip. It will 
unquestionably influence the strategy of 
the war, since industrial strategy is now 
better organized than military. 

Operations of CMP will force the 
military to freeze plans for munitions 
production, will force them correspond- 
ingly to decide what kind of a war they'll 
fight in 1943 and 1944. 


Cartels in the Making 


Unless future changes in personnel 
and high policy should alter the whole 
tone of the Controlled Materials Plan, it 
points to an unprecedented cartelization 
of industry. 

Officials drafting the plan drew much 
of their inspiration from the highly- 
organized Detroit industries, but they 
also studied closely the German plan, 
which throws onto the big industry car- 
tels the major burden of scheduling pro- 
duction and gearing it to material sup- 
ply. In the manufacturing industries, 
WPB’s Office of Program Development 
has (“‘as yet,” says Eberstadt) no such 
all-embracing units to lean on. 

But even with this limitation, the 

plan throws as much as possible of the 
complex technical programing on to the 
major end-product contractors. Given a 
schedule of end-product deliveries, it is 
up to the prime contractor to work out 
and set the schedules for production of 
the thousands of items that go into the 
finished product. 
@ Liaison Is Necessary—This will tend 
to create close-knit aggregations of firms 
clumped vertically around the big com- 
panies doing the final assembly opera- 
tions. Moreover, the plan unquestion- 
ably encourages close horizontal liaison 
among the different concerns delivering, 
say, tanks, or artillery. Reconciliation of 
the schedules produced by the different 
arms producers is theoretically the job 
of the armed services and WPB, but 
cooperation at the operating level will 
naturally develop. 


Another Step Toward an NRA 


Government officials, unless they are 
Opposing it on principle, will incline to 
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welcome development of more or less 
self-governing cartels within industry, 
because it will simplify their own jobs. 
And the unmistakable NRA-ward trend 
in the top war agencies (BW—Oct.17 
’42,p5) suggests that there won’t be 
much opposition on principle, 


CMP and Civilian Life 


Primarily, the Controlled Materials 
Plan is angled toward the dominant 
munitions industries. It’s by no means 
clear, as yet, what the plan may hold in 
the way of scheduling civilian goods 
production. Some products will defi- 
nitely be scheduled by the industry 
branches and by WPB’s Office of Civil- 
ian Supply. Unquestionably it means 
tighter, more detailed controls over 
their operations than now exist. 

Leon Henderson’s WPB job as chief 
of civilian supply assumes real impor- 
tance for the frst time. Nearly all the 
industry branches have increased _re- 
sponsibilities. The Steel, Aluminum, and 
Copper Branches particularly hold key 
places in the operation of CMP. The 
Steel Branch went through a reorganiza- 
tion, and Washington now expects a 
shakeup in the Copper Branch. 


Changes in the Branches 


The quiet reorganization of recent 
months in the top levels of WPB is 
now making itself felt downstairs. That’s 
why the branches of WPB are getting 
new authority and responsibility. 

Labor representatives are to be put 
into the major branches as has already 
been done in the Stee] Branch (BW— 
Oct.24'42,p8). So will representatives of 
the Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion, Lend-Lease, and Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 

Resignations of A. I. Henderson as 

Deputy Director of Operations and of 
Merrill C. Meigs from the Aircraft Divi- 
sion are only the start of a big turnover 
in WPB personnel. 
@ Wilson’s New Helper—An intriguing 
change is the 1 pracowee of Mordecai 
Ezekiel as special assistant to Vice Chair- 
man Charles Wilson. This left-wing 
economist of the early New Deal is to 
do for Wilson the sort of fact-finding 
job that Isadore Lubin does for the 
President. 


Story of the Ballot Box 


Republican gains in this week’s elec- 
tions won’t have great practical effect 
on White House, war front, or home 
front policies. 


The turnover, however, was bigger 
than F. D. R. expected. It gives him 
reason to think about 1944, but the 
only thing he can do now to help him 
in 1944 is to start winning the war. 

In Congress, on issues like manpowe: 

and taxes, partisan labels rub off. On 
farm price control, on the ‘teen age 
draft, the strongest resistance came from 
Democratic ranks. 
e Chamber to Senate—Many business 
men found special significance in New 
Jersey’s “business victory” by which 
Republican Albert W. Hawkes, former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, snatched a seat in 
the U. S. Senate from Democratic 
Hague-machine politician William H. 
Smathers. 


End of the Specialist Corps 


The Army Specialist Corps, abolished 
this week as an admitted failure, was 
foredoomed. The Army unit on which 
it was dependent for requisitions of men 
didn’t like it. They preferred to grant 
Army commissions to men they wanted 
rather than deal with such an anomaly 
as a commissioned, uniformed civilian 

Moreover, the potential specialists 

themselves didn’t like it. Although the 
corps had 300,000 applications in_ its 
files, only about 35,000 of these were 
live ones; the rest were either ineligible 
or came from fields—insurance and real 
estate men and the like—for which 
there’s little military demand. 
@ Restrictions—Commissions direct from 
civilian life will be granted in future 
only to men over 34, not classified 1-A 
or 2-A or 2-B in the draft. They will 
wear specialist insignia until they have 
gone through an Army school. Most of 
the 1,923 men now in the Specialist 
Corps will be given commissions. 


Manpower Probabilities 


Even though the President should ac- 
cept McNutt’s labor-management com- 
mittee recommendation that he put 
Selective Service directly under the War 
Manpower Commission, it won't finally 
settle the issue of how manpower is to 
be run. McNutt is under pressure from 
so many directions (p35) that it will 
take more than an executive order to 
bolster him up. 

The other major recommendation in 
the report is pretty sure to go through, 
because it probably doesn’t need White 
House action for McNutt to order all 
war plants to do their hiring through 
the be S. Employment Service (pro- 
vided that agency doesn’t collapse under 


5 


The black powder of the American 
Revolution could lob a cannon ball 
about a mile. At the time of the First 
World War the normal heavy artillery 
range, with smokeless powder, was 
about twenty miles. 


For this war, chemical research de- 
veloped a propellant that has a range 
of hundreds—even thousands—of 
miles. Already it has carried four- 
thousand-pound projectiles from 
somewhere in England straight to the 
heart of German industry. It has 
dropped destruction on a Japanese 
fleet that was nearly a thousand miles 
from our outposts. From “Shangri 
La” it sent all Tokio scurrying for 
cover. 


The new “gunpowder,” which has 
changed the whole strategy of war, 
is high-octane gasoline. 


In modern aerial war the bomb is the 
shell, the airplane is the cannon and 
high-octane aviation fuel is the pro- 
pelling charge. The side which has the 
best aviation fuel—the one which 
gives the most power, the greatest 
range per gallon—enjoys an advan- 
tage of tremendous value. 


Fortunately for the United Na- 
tions, the development of high-octane 
gasoline was a triumph of the Ameri- 
can petroleum industry. Long before 
Pearl Harbor, U.S. petroleum chem- 
ists were seeking and finding new and 
better components for aviation fuels 
—iso-octane, Ethyl fluid and many 
others—developing processes and fa- 
cilities for producing these aids to 
high-octane quality in volume. They 
advanced the art of refining petrole- 
um from a simple distilling and crack- 


ing process to a science of synthesiz- 
ing special chemicals—then blended 
these chemicals into fuels of prede- 
termined characteristics and quality. 
Since Ethyl fluid plays an important 
part in the manufactureof high-octane 
fuels, Ethyl research engineers have 
cooperated with petroleum technolo- 
gists in their search for better fuels. 
And because fuels and engines are in- 
separably related in their develop- 
ment, we work with engine designers 
in their efforts to get the most from 
these superior fuels. Today it is our 
privilege to furnish our 

product and devote our 

technical experience tothe 
causeofAmericanvictory. % 


‘Wax ate.” 
ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturers of Ethyl fluid, used by oil refiners to im- 
prove antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasolin«s. 
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the load). Elimination of all voluntary 
enlistment has been a long-time man- 
wer and Selective Service objective, 
but the Navy will fight it hard. 
e The Ladies—Unless registration of 
women is slipped into the ‘teen-age 
draft bill, the 3,000,000 more women 
for which need is seen this year will 
have to be recruited without the dubious 
aid of a compulsory registration, which 
will require legislation. 


New Troubles Over Tariffs 


The Board of Economic Warfare may 
have put Roosevelt on the hot spot by 
prompting his recommendation to Con- 
gress that he be authorized to suspend 
operation of tariff, customs, immigra- 
tion, and similar laws when their restric- 
tions interfere with the conduct of the 
war. Principal reason for the recom- 
mendation was to cut red tape hamper- 
ing interchange of goods between U. S. 
and Canada. 

Cattlemen in Congress are expected 
to raise the old howl over importation 
of Argentine beef, their apprehension 
sharpened by the shortage of meat. 
Labor and other elements probably will 
object to i authorization broad enough 
to permit the President to suspend im- 
migration restrictions. 


For Food Control 


The Budget Bureau has moved in to 
unscramble conflicting plans for the or- 
ganization of an over-all, centralized war- 
time food policy coordinating agency—a 
U. S. food administration or a food di- 
rector. Of the four possibilities, two are 
running neck-and-neck. As to the final 
outcome, you put down your money and 
take your choice. The down-the-stretch 
leaders are: 

(1) Creation of a U.S. food admin- 
istration under WPB Boss Nelson—a 
setup with the same powers over food 
that Jeffers has over rubber. Six months 
ago, Nelson could have had supreme 
food control by lifting his little leas. 
He preferred, then, to concentrate on 
guns, planes, and tanks, and allowed 
tood to slip through his hands. 

(2) Centralization of food policy con- 
trol under Stabilization Director Byrnes, 
who already has jurisdiction over broad 
Agriculture Department and OPA pol- 
cles, 
¢ Byrnes Strength—The other two possi- 
bilities are: placing food policy control 
under Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, 
or creation of an entirely new indepen- 
dent agency. The food industry is op- 
posed to Agriculture Department con- 
trol; farm groups oppose the naming of 
a food industry man. That’s why Byrnes 
is running neck-and-neck with Nelson 
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despite the latter’s last-minute efforts to 
get the job he passed up six months ago. 


Relief on Prices Tightened 


As expected (BW—Oct.24'42,p28), 
OPA has junked Section 18 of the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation—the 
section permitting petitions for individ- 
ual relief. OPA says the change was 
made “to concentrate on the constant 
improvement of its basic regulation af- 
fecting many sellers rather than continue 
to divert its energies toward the ironing 
out of individual situations.” 

Result: Retailers may not file relief 
petitions after Nov. 30. For manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, the deadline is 
Nov. 15. The service trades, however, 
may petition up to Jan. 1, 1943, because 
they got under the GMPR later than 
the merchants and manufacturers. 

A new regulation is now being worked 
out, which gives OPA the power to ad- 
just prices on a bi. broad scale, and to 
boost ceilings locally when necessary to 
counteract shortages. 


Fair Trade and OPA 


The prospects for fair trade violators 
who hide behind the General Maximum 


Price Regulation took a turn for the 
worse last week. In New York, the Ap 
pellate Division ruled that a druggist 
who had been violating fair trade laws in 
March did not thereby gain lower price 
ceilings as the result of such “unfair 
trade practices.”” As penalty, the drug- 
gist was barred from selling 45 articles 
unless OPA permits him to boost prices 
OPA, in line with its new policy to “‘lay 
off” fair trade cases, did not figure in the 
proceedings. Meantime, however, OPA 
once more restated its fair trade policy: 

(1) Where a retailer was selling below 
fair trade prices in March, or has been 
enjoined by a court from selling below 
fair trade minimums, he may petition 
for relief. 

(2) On the other hand, manufactur 
ers should not issue resale price lists 
that interfere with retail ceilings. 


Trouble in Tools 


WPB tool division’s “request” that 
the machine tool industry redistribute 
its billion-dollar, nine-month backlog, 
to cut the delivery period by about one 
third, looks gentle enough on the sur 
face, but there’s a kick in it. 

Without saying so, it gives the popu 
lar builders, some of them with deliver 


Election news of prime impor- 
tance to business was mostly in spe- 
cial proposals to voters in several 
states. Here are some results: 

e Chain Taxes—Chain store inter- 
ests were breathing easier this week 
after defeat of a proposed Utah 
chain store tax law, which would 
virtually have frozen chains at their 
present size. This would have im- 
posed normal taxes, ranging from 
$50 for stores in a chain of less than 
100 outlets up to $500 a store for 
all units over 500, and these would 
have been multiplied by ten for every 
new unit opened. Chains were not 
so much afraid of the loss of Utah 
business as they were of the prece- 
dent that would have been estab- 
lished if this measure—a lineal 
descendant of Representative Pat- 
man’s famed chain store death sen- 
tence proposal—had gone on the 
statute books. Utah voters turned 
it down by a vote of 2 to 1. 

e “Hot Cargo”—California voters, 
in a close election, upheld the law 
which bans secondary boycotts (a 
burning issue for several years). The 
so-called hot cargo act was passed 
after the state supreme court had 
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declared secondary boycotts legal. 
At issue were cases like this: A far- 
mer employs nonunion fruit pickers, 
gets his crop ready for shipment, 
then watches it rot as union truckers 
refuse to handle it because it wasn’t 
picked by union men. 

@ Milk Prices—George Johnson, 
price-cutting milk dealer of Detroit, 
who proved the stormy petrel of the 
dairy hearings conducted by the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee two years ago, could boast 
this week that he had won his fight 
against the big milk distributors, for 
on the basis of early returns, Michi- 
gan voters had turned down the pro- 
posal for establishment of a state 
milk marketing board. Such a board, 
Johnson and his adherents argued, 
would have been used to fix mini 
mum prices at levels dictated by the 
big dairies—levels considerably higher 
than Johnson’s prices. 

@ Intangibles—Nevada remains a 
good place to domicile your intan- 
gible assets. Voters amended the 
state constitution so as to forbid 
ee the imposition of taxes on 
shares of stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
and certain other intangible assets. 


To blast the enemy out of the sky... 
20,000 anti-aircraft guns in 1942... 
35,000 anti-aircraft guns in 1943... 


That is America’s promise to the 
Victory Program—and America is going 
to beat that promise. 


We are building a new America of 
huge new plants . . . enlarging facilities 
to insure ever-increasing production of 
weapons needed so urgently by our 


armed forces. 


Behind this tremendous building pro- 
gram is steam. For steam serves America 
in war, as in peace. Steam, harnessed 
and brought under control with Webster 
Steam Heating Equipment, provides 
the heating comfort essential to all-out 


production. 


Today, we are engaged in direct war 
work, but manufacturing facilities are 
still available to supply Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment for plants serving 
the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W. P. B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Orders should be limited to actual needs, 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 60 principal Cities 


Steam Heating 


| ies scheduled 18 months hence, 
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the 
choice of delivering or handing over 
their own designs for production by 
competitors, or even by outsiders who 
might become competitors. The indus- 
try feels it is already running red hot 
and resents having WPB build a fire 
under it. 

@ Still Voluntary—So far, WPB is leav- 
ing it to the tool builders to divvy up 
the orders themselves rather than doing 
the job by government fiat. 


Trucking Cut 25% Plus 


Relations between the Office of De- 
fense Transportation and private motor 
carriers have been badly strained by 
ODT’s backdoor approach to the ad- 
ministration of the Certificate of War 
Necessity Plan. Under ODT Order 21, 
no commercial vehicle can operate after 
Nov. 15 without this certificate. 

ODT 21 got off to a bad start. When 
it was announced Transportation Boss 
Eastman explained to truckmen that the 
order was designed only to enforce pre- 
vious conservation measures—primarily 
those imposed by ODT Order 17, which 
required a flat 25% mileage reduction 
under 1941. 

When, however, it came to making 
out the certificates of necessity, which 
specify the precise amount of mileage 
each motor carrier operator can run his 
trucks, ODT has been using what it 
calls a “load factor” instead of the fig- 
ure resulting from the flat 25% mile- 
age cut. Under the “load factor” com- 
putation, competing truckmen may get 
different mileage cuts—one may be cut 
25%, another as high as 50%. 


Overseas Truck Drivers 


The trucking industry—already be- 
deviled by serious labor shortage—has 
pulled further on its manpower in as- 
sembling the backbone and most of 
the body of two regiments of top-notch 
truck operating men for immediate over- 
seas duty. Others may follow later. 

Starting from scratch, the industry 


| rounded up in a few days more than 


4,000 volunteers, including a slate of 
240, from which commissioned officers 
will be drawn. Army proposes “activat- 
ing” the new regiments about Nov. 20. 

Personnel covers complete truck op- 


| erating setup—foremen, dispatchers, me- 
| chanics, heavy truck drivers. 


| 


Putting Lewis on Spot 


Bureau of Internal Revenue and De- 


| partment of Justice agents are investi- 


| gating the affairs of District 12 of John 


L. Lewis's United Mine Workers of 
America. District 12 covers the state of 


Illinois and is not an autonomo 
tion of the miners’ union. That 
that Lewis appoints all the distri 
cials, and they are responsible « 
him. Hence, whatever may be fo in 
the way of tax violations and con 
activities—and that is what the | 
men are supposed to be looking fo: — cay 
conceivably be pinned on Lewis his) s¢/f 
Other labor leaders, who wou! | }¢ 
delighted to see the skids put unde; the 
shaggy mine chief, are frankly appalled 
at the “strong arm methods.” 
@ Tactical Error—Almost any othe: kind 
of attack on Big John would win support 
from his former colleagues in bot! the 
American Federation of Labor and +} 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Putting him on this kind of spot, how. 
ever, will bring him allies. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 

Reluctance of everybody in Washing 
ton, except McNutt, to tackle the man 
power problem head-on is almost anus 
ing. As a “first step,” the U.S. Chan 
ber of Commerce would like to have this 
hot potato referred to the Baruch rubber 
committee. 

An industry advisory committee has 
been named to work with the Budget 
Bureau on simplification and elimina 
tion of government questionnaires and 
forms. You can help by bearing in mind 
that after Jan. 1, you do not need to 
reply to a questionnaire from any gov- 
ernment agency that doesn’t bear the 
Budget Bureau's symbol. 

Government lease of 10 privatel 
owned shortwave stations merely for 
malizes their wartime operating meth 
ods. Station personnel eventually may 
be absorbed by government. Still hold- 
ing out, World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation is expected to sign up soon 

Two economists were raised to prom- 
inence in the economic stabilization pro 
gram this week. Walter R. Stark moved 
from the Federal Reserve Board t 
James F. Byrnes’s staff. One of the top 
jobs in the expanding National War La 
bor Board will go to Carroll Doughert; 
Hunter College professor, as chief econ 
omist. Dougherty had a similar job in 
the Labor Department’s wage-hour divi 
$10n. 

Advance rumors about the coming of 
Controlled Materials Plan have serious! 
interfered with the functioning of the 
Production Requirements Plan. Many 
companies, not understanding that CMP 
won t be fully effective for eight months, 
have failed to turn in their first-quarter 
PRP applications. On the Nov. 1 dead- 
line, about 11,000 plants were still to be 
heard from. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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PODUCTION 

steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 
Sttliction of Automobiles and Trucks. ay es eee 
Enginecting Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). . 

Crade Ol (Gally average, 1,000 bbis.)....... 2.2... cece cece cece ecees 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).................eeeeeee eee 


RADE $ 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... : 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................--:2eeseees 


RICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
‘Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton). 
sScap Steel Composite (Irom Age, tom)... ....... 2... 22. sec ee cee cceeeeees 
‘Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... 0... 66-66. e eee ee eee ee 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. 0.0 cece cues 
sGuger Gu erenne Peow Week, By)... ... 2... cee cece cence cenecsececens 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2... 2.2.6.6 ee eee 
‘Wool Tops (New York, Ib.).................. 
‘Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................. 000020000 ee 


INANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)................00 000 e eee 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... ... . 
U.S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable)... ... ne nage 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing 


ANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks................. meee 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks............................44. 
U. S$. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................... 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)................ <— 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 


Preliminary, week ended October 31st. + Revised. 
Ceiling fixed by government. 
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+188.8 


101.1 
20,825 
$20,361 


Month 6 Months 
Ago Ago 
186.5 177.6 

98.6 98.6 
19,930 22,015 
$29,038 $40,840 
3,683 3,305 
3,685 3,335 
1,898 1,916 
86 84 

64 59 
$13,708 $11,723 
+5% +13% 
174 199 
235.6 231.3 
155.3 153.5 
187.0 184.2 
$56.73 $56.73 
$19.17 $19.17 
12.000¢  12.000¢ 
$1.22 $1.15 
3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
18.7l¢ 20.10¢ 
$1.222 $1.266 
22.50¢  22.50¢ 
7 61.5 
4.25% 4.27% 
2.80% 2.84% 
2.35% 2.38% 
1.28% 1.02% 
1.00% 1.00% 
3-i1% 4% 
27,424 25,358 
35,954 31,205 
6,270 6,726 
907 836 
22,054 16,405 
3,539 3,706 
1,690 2,815 
3,774 2,443 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


Yeor 
Ago 


161.2 


98.2 
92,879 
$11,826 
3,380 
4,071 
1,863 


94 

58 
$10,307 
+8% 
187 


209.0 
144.9 
158.1 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.12 
3.50¢ 
16.20¢ 
$1.285 
22.50¢ 


76.1 
4.27% 
2.73% 
2.22% 
0.78% 
1.00% 


4% 


24,258 
29,582 
6,554 
962 
14,648 
3,731 
4,602 
2,250 
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HE OUTLOOK 


With the passing of elections, marked 
ogress in the Egyptian offensive, and 
nnouncement of new materials control 
ye 15), business men this week first 
beamed optimistic, then turned to realis- 
¢, appraisal of the political, military, 
nd economic developments. — 

Unquestionably, the news was favor- 
ple. Business accepted Republican 
sins as a healthy advance for bipartisan 
ovenment. Allied success against 
hommel renewed hopes for strategic 
dvances of vital significance. And the 
ontrolled Materials Plan promised not 
aly to improve the flow of supplies to 
anufacturers, but also to increase net 


yroduction. 
heady to Tackle Problems 


At the same time, prospects for a new 
eleration in wartime adjustments have 
een reinforced. Politicians’ fears that 
palatable war controls might react 
pon the electorate have in part been 
onfirmed. Now that the next test of 
pularity is two years away, the tend- 
cy will be to clear the decks of neces- 
uty manpower, tax, and other measures 
s long before November, 1944, as pos- 
able. 
Here the course of the war ties in. 
lounting the offensive in Egypt is but 
hie prelude to assumption by the United 
ations of the strategic initiative gener- 
ly. As the Solomons illustrate in small 
ieasure, the nation’s war effort is pro- 
essing from the realm of production 
) that of battle. Inevitably, economic 
trains will intensify and, with them, the 
eed to set the domestic house in order. 
shift in Emphasis 

War Production Board Vice Chair- 
an Eberstadt’s characterization of the 
MP as the “last” such measure sym- 
ilizes the fading importance of the 
aterials problem as a prime determi- 
ant of changes in business operation. 
ther considerations are coming to the 
Dre. 

lake the paper industry. U. S. and 
anadian production agencies have 
ozen output of paper and products at 
€ April-Septembes average level, ap- 
‘oximately 87% of capacity, despite 
tuple raw materials in the form of forest 
serves. This action and cuts in quotas, 
P come, are intended to release labor, 
nsport, and other facilities. 
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lections Over, 


Washington prepares to step on the war accelerator and 
dustry may expect to run into new type of curtailment. Gets 
isst” materials plan, awaits first manpower program. 


Pace Faster 


Such horizontal curtailment will cut 
a wide new swath in the economy. Like- 
wise, concentration of industry will be 
accelerated—not, as is now the case with 
farm equipment, bicycles, or watches, 
in order to convert machinery to war, 
but simply to effect savings in use of 
transport, power, etc. 


Transport and Power Problems 


Railroad transport next year may not 
prove equal to all demands if the in- 
crease in requirements runs to the 15% 
some experts a. Rail stringencies, 
of course, are hardly an immediate prob- 
lem since the peak October season is 
past and winter demands, except in 
specific cases like tank cars, will not tax 


available facilities. But, priorities on 
transport may well be a “hot” problem 
by spring. 

Similarly, power rationing, tried in 
the Southeast in early 1941, may yet be 
necessary in some areas because of hydro 
electric shortage—because of mushroom 
ing war demands, or even, possibly, be 
cause of inadequate fuel output. 

Manpower, of course, is the chief 
problem. Centralization of authority 
was this week clearly put first on the 
agenda by the Labor-Management Ad 
visory Committee report (page 104). Be 
yond that, a national registration of 
women and an extension of the work 
week would provide added reserves. But 
such moves will only relieve the string 
ency, and when and if new legislation 
is required to place the labor market on 
an efficient plane, Congress’s mood may 
not prove so formidable a stumbling 
block as before Nov. 3. 


Deeper Inroads 


Coordinated control is likely to put 
the economy through the wringer in 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
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A favorite device for monetary con- 
trol is the power of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to buy and sell govern- 
ment securities in the open market. 
Since last April the federals have been 
supporting the market by systematic 
purchases. Their backing has kept the 
heavy Treasury borrowing from push- 
ing prices below par. At the same 
time, it has furnished member banks 
with the additional reserves they need 
to buy government bonds for their 


own account. Early in April, the Re- 
serve Banks held a total of $2,244,- 
000,000 in government securities. By 
the end of last month, their port- 
folios had doubled, reaching $4,441,- 
000,000 on Oct. 28. In the week 
ended Oct. 21, the open market com- 
mittee, acting for the twelve central 
banks, bought up $415,000,000 worth 
of securities. This is the largest single 
purchase of securities in the history of 
the reserve system. 
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order to yield the required additional 
soldiers and war workers— particularly if 
casualties in the new offensive phase of 
American war run high. 

Additional manufactures will be 
concentrated or curtailed. Talk of 
shifting farm production from non- 
essential to essential, and more impor- 
tant, of squeezing out marginal farms, 
marks a profound shift in attitude to- 
wards agriculture. Canada’s experiments 
with concentrating distributive trades 
may yet provide American parallels 
(page 44). Surpluses and shortages of 
labor by particular areas will soon be- 
come a determining factor in distribu- 


tion of new war contracts awards (page 
22). And so on. 
This further mobilization for war, 


even accompanied by a high resolve to 
preserve essential features of the civil- 
ian economy, will nonetheless serve to 
chop off the frills and furbelows of 
peacetime life. 

Problems of inflation-control will be 
multiplied. Increasingly, ration coupons 
—in their multiplicity of particular 
forms (BW —Oct.17’42,p104)—will be- 
come the medium of exchange for re- 
tail operations, as disparities between 
consumer demand and supply draw 


down distributors’ stocks and create 
successive shortages. 
Concordantly, the “hot money” 


problem, as the breeder of civilian short- 
age, is assuming new importance in the 
attack on inflation, But, despite the 
release from immediate election worries, 
congressional wrangles over methods— 
if not ends—are inevitable. For, not 
only will the electorate’s pocket books 
be involved, but also new economic 
approaches to taxation. 


Unhappy Landing 


Troubles of Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce come 
home to roost; Coast members 
start flood of resignations. 


Which of many straws broke the 

back of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America last week would 
be hard to say. Aircraft manufacture 
members met in Washington to decide 
whether to clean house or abolish their 
old trade association and start over. 
Col. John H. Jouett, who had been the 
middle man in a dogfight for months, 
resigned immediately and joined An- 
drew J. Higgins, New Orleans boat and 
shipbuilder, who had just received an 
order for 1,200 heavy cargo planes, to 
be produced around an existing design 
of Curtiss-Wright. 
@ Lots of Members—and Dues—Over- 
efficient membership promotion was one 
factor blamed for the blowup. As some 
members saw it, aviation schools, parts 
makers, publicity men, “and all sorts of 
riffraff’” had been admitted to voting 
status, until airframe manufacturers had 
all but lost control of their own organi- 
zation. 

Membership dues have been _pro- 
rated on the volume of a manufacturer's 
production. War had increased airplane 
and engine output till dues totaled 
around $350,000 this year. Some mem- 
ber raised the complaint that, to spend 
this money, the chamber’s staff and 
quarters had been expanded out of pro- 
portion to the service they were getting. 


The first public demonstration of the 
intricate workings of the Controlled 
Materials Plan by WPB’s Vice Chair- 
man, Ferdinand Eberstadt (with 
pointer), foreshadows countless other 
explanations which Eberstadt and his 
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colleagues will be called upon to make 
as the plan is placed in operation by 


American industry. Listening and 
looking are: William L. Batt, Lt. 
Gen. Brehon Somervell, Donald Nel- 
son, and Admiral H. L. Vickery. 


And the prospect of $600,0 r§ 
000 total dues next year m a 
te puncture the balloon no 
@ Coast Rolls its Own—T) 
Chamber had missed the 
times in recent months, a) 


ing was on the wall. For i: 
spring the California aircra! 
ity organized an Aircraft \\ 
tion Council for the lending 
ing of materials, of engincc: 
etc. (BW—Apr.11°42,p35). 

a successful idea that th 
should have had, said the c1 
there was the matter of 
Army, Navy, and governmen 
news to the manufacturers. \\, 
airframers, dissatisfied with c] 
ports, engaged a special service in Wash. 
ington to wire them capital orden 
and rumors. East Coast manufacturer 


mber re. 


jumped on the chamber when Califo. 


nia began to get a two- or three 
jump on them with government fact 
The East Coast manufacturers orgay 


ized their own war production council, 
again without so much as a howdydo + 


the Aero Chamber (BW —Oct.] 
p74). 

© Resignation Shower—Then, one mon. 
ing last week, the chamber woke 


with a lapful of resignations from the 
West Coast. By weekend it had bee: 
given its walking papers by nearly the 
entire industry, except Boeing of Seattle 

Probably the shakedown wil procee 
slowly, because the members have paid 
their dues for this year, and they 
take their time and lose nothing, noy 
the break is made. 

With the unloading of the 
air school men, new 
are opening to public view. Some ( 
the airframe men don’t like the inf 
ence of the engine and propeller me: 
bers, either. All three of these are | 
industries while the war lasts, and the 
would like to go their individual wa 
on some matters. How they can do that 
and still stick together. in the contra 
tion that will come with peacetime » 
one of their problems. Another one 
the over-all influence of Curtiss-Wnght 
and United Aircraft, both of which are 
leaders in all three lines. 

e “In” for Auto Companies?—\ asi 
ington figures that the airplane fami 
quarrel has made a fine opening for a 
horn-in by the automobile indus 
which is now turning out large sunt 
ties of airplane parts, engines, and ey 
complete planes. The Aero Chamber ha 
been calling itself ‘old line” and, fr 
the Detroit viewpoint, snooting he 
auto boys as new-come country folks. 
But apparently no overt act was 0 
record. 

Meanwhile, the chamber is stil! 
tioning, and “contenders” who claime¢ 
the belt the other day when Joe Lous 
retirement was reported were not mort 
numerous than the would-be president 
who want to sit in Jouett’s hot scat. 
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ORD MOTORLESS 


ord Motor Co.’s 15-place troop- 
arying glider is now in production, 
ut it took four months of prepara- 
ion (during which time 4,000 tools 
vere designed and built) from the 
ime blueprints were completed to the 


“ 


day the first ship rolled off the line. 
The Ford glider, which was designed 
by Waco Aircraft Co., weighs approx- 
imately 3,000 Ib. and is nearly as large 
as a medium bomber. The wings, 
which have a spread of 84 ft., are 
constructed of airplane spruce and 
mahogany plywood; the 52-ft. fuse- 


lage is a tubular steel frame covered 
with a close-weave cotton fabric. Of 
the many Ford shortcuts employed, 
a method for quick-drying glue joints 
through simultaneous application of 
heat and pressure by means of steam 
inflated rubber tubing reduces the 
drying time from § hr. to 5. min. 


“This is the final plan,” says WPB 
ice Chairman Ferdinand Eberstadt of 
he new Controlled Materials Plan for 
locating scarce commodities, “not be- 
use it is perfect but because there is 
limit to human patience.” 

No More 90-Degree Turns—Leon 
lenderson still refers to it as the 
atest” plan. But human patience is, 
deed, limited, and once the massive 
pparatus of the Controlled Materials 
Fan, announced this week, comes into 
peration, further changes are likely to 
by way of gradual modification; it’s 
alikely that any more such 90-degree 
ums as the present shift from hori- 
ntal to vertical material control will 
made. 

(heoretically, CMP has all the ele- 
ents necessary to a final controlled 
it production economy. Yet there are 
uestions. One relates to the division 
‘functions among industry, the armed 
ces, and WPB. This is a thing that 
in be modified without fundamentally 
setting the plan. A more serious ques- 
mis the practicability of handling the 
st statistical machine necessary to 
iedule the entire national economy. 
How Much Can Be Done?—Only ex- 


nence can answer this second ques- 
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he “Final” Materials Plan 


That’s what WPB calls the Controlled Materials Plan, but 
here are some big questions. Program assumes that if you control 
opper, aluminum, and steel everything will match up. 


tion. And what the question really asks 
is whether a managed economy is a 
technical possibility or whether, even in 
wartime, WPB must be satisfied with 
such approximate controls as those of 
the Production Requirements Plan. The 
paper complexities of the Controlled 
Materials Plan are intrinsic in any 
thoroughgoing scheme. In a literal 
sense, CMP should work if any plan 
will. 

Last Spring it became clear that the 
priority system would break down un- 
less some way were found of limiting 
the number of outstanding priority 
ratings to the goods available, and 
hopes for doing this were staked on 
PRP (BW —Mar.14’42,p18). It took 
six months to do the job, but PRP did 
it. Except perhaps for aluminum, pri- 
ority ratings issued under PRP in the 
final quarter of 1942 represent material 
that is really there. 

e Top-to-Bottom Scheduling—By the 
time fourth quarter allocations had been 
made, however, it had been realized that 
another element must be pinned down. 
If the most were to be got out of avail- 
able materials, if needed goods were 
not to be tied up in finished goods and 
in-process inventories, a time relation- 


ship must be worked out between the 
production of parts and of endproducts 
Production must be scheduled (BW 
Aug.22°42,p17). Orders, instead of ask 
ing for 100 tanks quick, must ask for 
5 in three months, 10 the next month, 
and 20 a month from then on. ‘Tank 
cannon must come through on the same 
schedule. By the same token, the sched 
ule for tank tread forgings must be 5 
this month, 10 next, and 20 in the third 
month. 

Original intention was gradually to 

build up a system of munitions produc 
tion schedules alongside PRP, so that 
PRP itself would eventually become a 
mere ratification of the schedules. But 
the quiet reorganization of WPB, which 
put first Ernest Kanzler and then Eber 
stadt in charge of material flow, resulted 
in a changed emphasis. The idea was 
to push ahead hard with scheduling, 
and then rely entirely on the schedules 
to control the materials. This weck, 
industry generally got a look at the 
details of the scheme. 
@ Deciding on the Products—lunda- 
mental to CMP is a decision by the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Lend-Lease, and Board of Economic 
Warfare (for civil exports) as to what 
products they want made for them and 
by whom for each of the 18 months 
starting with April, 1943. A_ similar 
determination on nonmilitary goods is 
to be made by WPB’s Office of Civilian 
Supply under Leon Henderson. These 
will be firm decisions as to the first 
three months, tentative thereafter. 

These schedules will be turned over 
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order to yield the required additional 
soldiers and war workers—particularly if 
casualties in the new offensive phase of 
American war run high. 

Additional manufactures will be 
concentrated or curtailed. Talk of 
shifting farm production from non- 
essential to essential, and more impor- 
tant, of squeezing out marginal farms, 
marks a profound shift in attitude to- 
wards agriculture. Canada’s experiments 
with concentrating distributive trades 
may yet provide American parallels 
page 44). Surpluses and shortages of 
labor by particular areas will soon be- 
come a determining factor in distribu- 
tion of new war contracts awards (page 
22). And so on. 

This further mobilization for war, 
even accompanied by a high resolve to 
preserve essential features of the civil- 
ian economy, will nonetheless serve to 
chop off the frills and furbelows of 
peacetime life. 

Problems of inflation-contro] will be 
multiplied. Increasingly, ration coupons 
—in their multiplicity of particular 
forms (BW—Oct.17'42,p104)—will be- 
come the medium of exchange for re- 
tail operations, as disparities between 
consumer demand and supply draw 


down distributors’ stocks and create 
successive shortages. 
Concordantly, the “hot money” 


problem, as the breeder of civilian short- 
age, is assuming new importance in the 
attack on inflation. But, despite the 
release from immediate election worries, 
congressional wrangles over methods— 
if not ends—are inevitable. For, not 
only will the electorate’s pocket books 
be involved, but also new economic 


approaches to taxation. 


Unhappy Landing 


Troubles of Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce come 
home to roost; Coast members 
start flood of resignations. 


Which of many straws broke the 

back of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America last week would 
be hard to say. Aircraft manufacture 
members met in Washington to decide 
whether to clean house or abolish their 
old trade association and start over. 
Col. John H. Jouett, who had been the 
middle man in a dogfight for months, 
resigned immediately and joined An- 
drew J. Higgins, New Orleans boat and 
shipbuilder, who had just received an 
order for 1,200 heavy cargo planes, to 
be produced around an existing design 
of Curtiss-Wright. 
@ Lots of Members—and Dues—Over- 
efficient membership prometion was one 
factor blamed for the blowup. As some 
members saw it, aviation schools, parts 
makers, publicity men, “and all sorts of 
riffraff’” had been admitted to voting 
status, until airframe manufacturers had 
all but lost control of their own organi- 
zation. 

Membership dues have been pro- 
rated on the volume of a manufacturer's 
production. War had increased airplane 
and engine output till dues totaled 
around $350,000 this year. Some mem- 
ber raised the complaint that, to spend 
this money, the chamber’s staff and 
quarters had been expanded out of pro- 
portion to the service they were getting. 


The first public demonstration of the 
intricate workings of the Controlled 
Materials Plan by WPB’s Vice Chair- 
man, Ferdinand Eberstadt (with 
pointer), foreshadows countless other 
explanations which Eberstadt and his 
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And the prospect of $600,00\ o; ¢- 
000 total dues next year m ‘ 
te puncture the balloon no\ 
®@ Coast Rolls its Own—T) 
Chamber had missed the 

times in recent months, a: 
ing was on the wall. For i 

spring the California aircra! 
ity organized an Aircraft \\ 
tion Council for the lending ; 
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DOTTOW. 


ing of materials, of engineci. of patt 
etc. (BW—Apr.11°42,p35). A\VPC ya 
a successful idea that the chambe 
should have had, said the c1 Vhep 
there was the matter of gc‘ting : : 
Army, Navy, and government! air p» 


news to the manufacturers. \' 
airframers, dissatisfied with climber x. 
ports, engaged a special service in Wash. 
ington to wire them capital ordey 
and rumors. East Coast manufacturer 
jumped on the chamber when Califo; 
nia began to get a two- or three) 


jump on them with government fact 

The East Coast manufacturers orgy at 
ized their own war production counel, * f 
again without so much as a howdydo wy 
the Aero Chamber (BW —Oct.](4) put it 
p74). ion (d 
@ Resignation Shower—Then, one mom.fpere d 
ing last week, the chamber woke \ ime bl 


with a lapful of resignations from the 
West Coast. By weekend it had bee: 
given its walking papers by nearly the 
entire industry, except Boeing of Seattle 

Probably the shakedown will proceed 
slowly, because the members have paid 
their dues for this year, and they 
take their time and lose nothing, noy 
the break is made. 

With the unloading of the parts and 
air school men, new lines of cleavage 
are opening to public view. Some a 
the airframe men don’t like the influ 
ence af the enaine and eennoll- --- 
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‘<< MR ORD MOTORLESS 


ord Motor Co.’s 15-place troop- 
1, Marrying glider is now in production, 
(yp put it took four months of prepara- 

“BBin (during which time 4,000 tools 
nom-fimvere designed and built) from the 
© \) Mime blueprints were completed to the 


day the first ship rolled off the line. 
The Ford glider, which was designed 
by Waco Aircraft Co., weighs approx- 
imately 3,000 Ib. and is nearly as large 
as a medium bomber. The wings, 
which have a spread of 84 ft., are 
constructed of airplane spruce and 
mahogany plywood; the 52-ft. fuse- 


lage is a tubular steel frame covered 
Of 
the many Ford shortcuts employed, 


with a close-weave cotton fabric. 


a method for quick-drying glue joints 
through simultaneous application of 
heat and pressure by means of steam 
inflated rubber tubing reduces the 
drying time from 8 hr. to > min. 


This is the final plan,” says WPB 
Chairman | eidinand Lbeistadt ot 


HTLY 
UND 


y the re: ” , 
“the “Final” Materials Plan 
That’s what WPB calls the Controlled Materials Plan, but 


here are some big questions. Program assumes that if you control 
opper, aluminum, and steel everything will match up. 


tion. And what the question really asks 
is whether a-managed economy is a 
1 


a i ed 


ship must be worked out between the 
production of parts and of endproducts 
Production must be scheduled (BW 
Aug.22°42,p17). Orders, instead of ask 
ing for 100 tanks quick, must ask for 
5 in three months, 10 the next month, 
and 20 a month from then on. ‘Tank 
cannon must come through on the sam 
schedule. By the same token, the sched 
ule for tank tread forgings must be 5 
this month, 10 next, and 20 in the third 
month. 

Original intention was gradually to 

build up a system of munitions produc 
tion schedules alongside PRP, so that 
PRP itself would eventually become a 
mere ratification of the schedules. But 
the quiet reorganization of WPB, which 
put first Ernest Kanzler and then Eber 
stadt in charge of material flow, resulted 
in a changed emphasis. The idea was 
to push ahead hard with scheduling, 
and then rely entirely on the schedules 
to control the materials. This week, 
industry generally got a look at the 
details of the scheme. 
@ Deciding on the Products—l’unda 
mental to CMP is a decision by the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Lend-Lease, and Board of Economi 
Warfare (for civil exports) as to what 
roducts they want made for them and 
C whom for each of the 18 months 
starting with April, 1943. A_ similar 
determination on nonmilitary goods i 
to be made by WPB’s Office of Civilian 
Supply under Leon Henderson. These 
will be firm decisions as to the first 
three months, tentative thereafter. 

These schedules will be turned over 
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to the manufacturers of the endprod- 
ucts, who will be required to report 
back on the amounts of material that 
will have to be consumed each month 
to meet these schedules. ‘The manufac- 
turers will make this computation them- 
selves as regards their own fabrication. 
Where they buy parts from subsup- 
pliers, they will obtain the information 
from each subsupplier. 

@ Amounts and Deliveries—The final 
report will show, for a single complete 
finished item, the amount of each scarce 
material that goes into it (including 
fabrication loss, rejects, etc.), and the 
“time lead” on the material—the num- 
ber of months the basic material must 
be delivered before the delivery of the 
finished item. 

With these reports in hand, each 

“claimant agency”—Army, Navy, etc.— 

reduces _ its “production program to a 
statement of month-by-month consump- 
tion of three controlled metals—steel, 
aluminum, and copper. 
@ Metals Are the Thing—This informa- 
tion and the proposed production pro- 
grams are turned over to WPB. There 
the steel, aluminum, and _ copper 
branches, the Office of Program Devel- 
opment, and the Requirements Com- 
mittee pare the programs down to 
match the anticipated supply of the 
three metals. Assumption is that if a 
program is kept within the supplies of 
teel, aluminum, and copper, it will not 
often run into other shortages. 

Eventually, the plan will probably be 

extended to cover other materials; rub- 
ber is an early candidate. But it is not 
likely that it will ever have to cover all 
scarce goods. 
@ Agencies Have Some Discretion—The 
production programs, after final revi- 
sion, go back to the claimant agencies. 
With them go allotments of definite 
tonnages of the three metals each month 
for three months. In part, the allot- 
ments will be tied to definite production 
programs. ‘I’his may be done in aircraft 
and related items. By and large, the 
agencies will be free to adjust their 
programs within the permitted amounts 
of material. 

The agencies then furnish their end- 
product contractors with month-by- 
month output schedules and with cor- 
responding month-by-month allotments 
of all the three metals that enter the 
product. ‘These prime contractors notify 
their suppliers of the schedules of parts 
production they must maintain and di- 
vide up their allotments among their 
suppliers, much as a priority rating is 
extended under the present system. 

e@ Advances on Allotments—Firms hav- 
ing allotments or portions of allotments 
may place orders for the three metals 
with any mill they choose, except in so 
far as WPB has ordered certain mills to 
concentrate on certain products. The 
firms will also have priority ratings, 
which they will use in buying other ma- 
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terials. To permit long-term scheduling, 
claimant agencies are allowed td pass 
out materials for the coming quarter up 
to 80% of their allotment in the current 
quarter, to 60% for the following quar- 
ter, and 40% for the one after that. 

@ Warehouses Considered—Other signi- 
ficant details of the plan include pro- 
vision for reporting excessive inventories 
of the three controlled materials, for 
maintaining stocks of the materials in 
warehouses, and for permitting small 
sales—such as nails to farmers—without 
allotments. 

CMP will not be in full effect for 

eight months. Preparation of schedules 
and bills of materials on top-rated mili- 
tary goods such as planes and ships is 
to begin at once. ‘The second quarter 
will be a transitional period in which 
steel, copper, and aluminum will be de- 
livered in accordance with both allot- 
ments and priority ratings, though allot- 
ments will have higher preference than 
the priority ratings in order to encourage 
early compliance with CMP. Some 
companies probably will be buying part 
of their materials under CMP, part un- 
der PRP. 
e@ The Final Deadline—Then, on July !, 
deliveries of the three controlled metals 
will be forbidden except in accordance 
with allotments. 


LADDERLESS 


Wonder what the business agent of 
a Seattle electrical workers umion 
thought when he discovered a bunch 
of his boys taking advantage of a prac- 
tical labor-saving idea? Some bright 
lad, watching electricians wire bar- 
racks at nearby Ft. Lewis, figured that 
stilts would save at least a thousand 
steps up and down ladders. The stilts 
are O.K., say the electricians, 
though they make their legs feel funny 
when they come down to earth. 


even 


Ready on Wages 


NWLEB prepares to py all 
its regional offices in shape i, 
handle pay increase reques; 
treasury acts on salarie< 7 


Procedures for handling t! 
freeze called for by Office of | 
Stabilization’s regul: itions (B\\ 
'42,p7,p82) were being work« 
The ‘Treasury Departm: 
Bureau of Internal Revenue \ 
salaries over $5,000 a year 


week. 


under 


executive, and professional 
is establishing special units {i 
on requests for adjustments 
week there was still no 
of when actual operations would beg 
@ Ready for Applications— I} 
War Labor Board, however, w! 


ince 1S 


(except for the exceptions put 
Treasury control), set Nov. 
when its machinery would b« 


$5,000 paid to adm 


onne 
Passing 
At mi 


announcement 


Natio 
wages and salaries up t 


Qa 


handle employer applications 
mission to alter pay scales. 
NWLB will operate through 
Hour Division offices where employe = 
must inaugurate any action for pay 
change. These offices will, by Nov Ne 
be prepared to authorize wage increas 
that are covered by NWLB tegulat 
and handle all requests for exceptior 
to the general stabilization order ag 
e Where to Go for Help—Regiona ma) 
fices of the Division and the states th ; 
cover are: job 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, M a 
_— Rhode Island—294 Washingt I 
Boston. econ 
gon ee 57 State Office Bldg pean 
Hartford. party 
New York, New Jersey—341 Ninth A crag, 
New York City. one, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware—1216 Wide the 
Bldg., Philadelphia pe? 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland 
Richmond Trust Bldg., Richmond just 
North Carolina—Salisbury and Ident eW 
St., Raleigh. the | 
, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina rect 
Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta. Byrn 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississipp: work 
Comer Bldg., Birmingham. oret 
Tennessee, Kentucky—509 Medical A" that 
Bldg., Nashville. be ¢ 
Ohio, Michigan—Main Post turb 
Cleveland. \\ 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin—] 2 
chandise Mart, Chicago. that 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakot tO s¢ 
Montana—730 Hennepin Bldg., M nfla 
lis. smile 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri. too,’ 
rado, Wyoming—504 Title and Trust side P; 
Kansas City, Mo. old 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, New Mew and 
—1000 Main St., Dallas. 
California, Oregon, Washington, .\nzom the 
Nevada, Idaho, Utah—785 Market St., 5# = 
Francisco. Ing \ 
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Not a man to be pushed around, Economic Director James I. Byrnes em- 
phatically notified members of the Senate Agriculture Committee, “I have 
never evaded any issue. However, I might not be giving the answers you want.” 


No. 1 Stabilizer 


Byrnes’s personality gives 
a good preview of how OES 
may be expected to tackle the 
job of combating inflation. 


l'o fit the popular apprehensions, an 
economic czar should follow the Euro- 
pean pattern. He should be a bulky 
party whose jaw juts like a Vermont 
crag, who pounds the desk with a hairy 
paw, and who explodes orders all over 
the place. Jaimics Francis Byrnes, this 
country’s new home-front dictator, is 
just the opposite. 
eWith a Light Hand—Since he left 
the U.S. Supreme Court to become Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization, Justice 
Byres has shown that he intends to 
work with a light hand. ‘This technique 
agrees with his personality and promises 
that his campaign against inflation will 
be carried on without too much dis- 
turbance to democratic fixtures. 

When an interviewer told Byrnes 
that he had come down to Washington 
to see what a czar looked like, the anti- 
nflation director smiled his tight little 
mile. “That would amuse my wife, 
too,” he said. 

President Roosevelt called upon this 
old friend to handle the most elusive 
and complicated job on the entire civil- 
an tront. And taxpayers who feared 
that this meant another swarming, striv- 
ing war bureau duplicating those already 
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in operation may put their minds at rest. 
e Through Existing Agencies—‘‘My or- 
ganization?” repeated Byrnes, “Why, 
I’m not going to have any organization. 
I will have only the staff that is right 
here in my ofhice. It consists ot two 
legal assistants, a secretary, and three 
stenographers. ‘This means that my plan 
is to work with and through agencies 
that already exist. However,” he smiled 
again, “I have friends on ‘The Hill who 
would very much like to see me create 
an organization and who would like to 
help me do it.” The last was a sly dig 
at congressmen who have a hankering 
for expansive government  establish- 
ments into which they can insinuate 
political dependents. 

Byrnes explained that he intended to 

call frequently on other federal person- 
nel. During his long service in Wash- 
ington he has studied government or- 
ganization and made frends with im- 
portant officials. He knows which man 
to call to get any sort of information in 
a hurry. He observes that there are all 
sorts of research bureaus available in the 
permanent departments and in the 
emergency war boards. 
e “Mr. Justice’”—Byrnes naturally rel- 
ishes the honor of having served on the 
Supreme Court. While, to his cronies 
in the Senate and other intimates he 
is “Jim,” he likes the rest of the world 
to call him ‘“‘Mr. Justice.” But there is 
no judicial severity about his: office 
manners, 

“How do you work this thing?” he 
called to his secretary when a _ new- 
fangled telephone switch balked. And 


he insisted that his visitor remain s« 
while he talked with another official on 
highly important matters. 

It is plain that 63-year-old Ja 
Francis Byrnes is enjoying himselt s 
he stepped down from the august 
mosphere of the Supreme Court 
the tumult of common mortals who 
trying to win a war. Justice Byrn 
companionable soul that he is, m 
his former congressional associa 
keenly. 

It was all right for Senator Byrnc 
foregather with Senators Alben B 
ley, Happy Chandler, and other fru 
for an evening songfest. But the 
of black-robed Supreme Court just 
harmonizing on the old tunes 
much for anyone outside the theater 
suggest. Now that he has left 
bench, Byrnes can again add his 
searching tenor to convivial choru 
His favorites are, “When My Dr 
Boat Comes Home,” “Carolina Moi 
“When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.” 


; 


“And ‘Sweet Adcline’’’? he 
asked. 
“No. Not that one,” he obj 


hastily. For “that one’ has come to 
accepted as a bar-room chant 
@ For Old-Times’ Sake—During his s« 
ice on the Supreme Court, the legal 
tedium sometimes became too heavy 
Byrnes to endure. On one occasion 
messenger from the Senate was pull 
inside the Byrnes office for an hour 
talk on personalities and politics. On 
other occasions, Justice Byrnes sneal 
across to the Capitol for visits with 
friends in the Senate cloakroom 

It is a far cry from the marble m 
nificence of the Supreme Court bu 
ing to the modest office of the Dir 
of Economic Stabilization. He and 
staff are established in the new | 
Wing of the White House. ‘This ad 
tion is barred to newspaper men 
other acceptables of the West Wing. It 
shelters officials closest to the President 
the men who work behind the scein 
To get inside, you must negotiate c 
blestones and curbings that are b 
put in place, not to mention sent 
and police. 
eA Single Window—1hx By 
ground-floor office is small, with a sins 
window. It has venctian blinds, 
drawn black curtains attest to nig 
work. An unpainted plywood boa 
keeps the wind from blowing in on t! 
back of Mr. Byrnes’s neck. The cei 
shows unplastered concrete, suggest 
that this would be a very cozy ha 
during an air raid. Outside, the 
consists of a pile of hollow tile, a temp« 
rary fence, and an occasional squirre! 
the privileged Washington species that 
has grown. so fat on public handout 
it has forgotten how to bury acorn 

Here Mr. Byrnes rules amiably 
with decision. Guardian of his door 
Miss Cassie Connor, his 
Beyond in a single office are Byrn 
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principal assistants, lawyers Benjamin 
Cohen and Donald Russell. This is the 
same Ben Cohen who, as a member of 
the team of Corcoran & Cohen, figured 
prominently in nightmares of the New 
Deal’s early enemies. If he ever had 
a sinister look, Cohen has discarded it 
under the Byrnes influence. Russell is 
a member of the Byrnes law firm in 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

@ Policy-Forming—This predominance 
of lawyers shows that the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization is going to be pol- 
icy-forming rather than administrative. 
It will make decisions and elaborate 
orders, leaving their application to exec- 
utive offices. Qualities that fit Byrnes 
for this many-sided job are his sound 
judicial habit of digesting the facts of 
any case fully before making a decision, 
his instinct for politics, his reasonable- 
ness in negotiation, his liking for people, 
which kindles a reciprocal liking in 
others. 

eA Hard Core—Justice Byrnes has 
— repeated proof that his benignity 
ias a hard core. During his term in the 
Senate, his suave handling of New Deal 
legislation endeared him to the White 
House, but on numerous occasions he 
kicked over the traces and fought hard 
against pet Roosevelt measures. Thus 
he was a leader in the Senate economy 
bloc when F.D.R. was calling for more 
and bigger appropriations; he voted to 
override the President’s veto of the sol- 
dier bonus; he strove for the repeal of 
the Administration’s undistributed cor- 
porate profits tax; he opposed the Pres- 
ident’s “purge” of 1938. 

By his stand on these questions, 

Byrnes aligned himself with the con- 
servative Southerners who don’t stack 
up too well in the President’s book of 
memories. But Roosevelt’s affection 
and confidence remained so strong that 
he has shifted “Jimmy” from the best 
to one of the biggest jobs at his dis- 
posal. Since the economic stabilizer 
must work with many and diverse per- 
sonalities, it may well turn out that the 
velvet gentleman from South Carolina 
was the perfect choice. 
@ A “Yes” or “No” Man—The habit of 
power acquired on the bench will help 
Byrnes to blunt “yes” or “no” decisions. 
To date, he has not flinched, though 
some very hot potatoes have come his 
way. Last week he swapped strong lan- 
guage with former colleagues while tes- 
tifying before an enraged Senate agri- 
cultural committee on the President’s 
order requiring federal farm benefits to 
be taken into account in the fixing of 
farm prices. Byrnes prefaced the exam- 
ination by remarking that he had come 
to answer questions from his old asso- 
ciates in spite of being very busy on his 
new job. 

“Superman, eh?” drawled Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler, and his tone wasn’t 
altogether honeyed. 
@Sense and Political Savvy—James 


Francis Byrnes isn’t impressive physic- 
ally (he’s five ft. seven in. tall), and he 
makes no claim to superior brilliance o 
mind or breadth of imagination. He 
does have a good, broad forehead which 
contains much common sense and po- 
litical savvy. His resignation from the 
Supreme Court was partly because. he 
felt it would be improper to hold on to 
such an exalted job while serving indefi- 
nitely in another, and partly because he 
heard Justice Frank Murphy criticized 
for taking time out for his three-month 
excursion into the Army. 

Justice Byrnes was content to leave 
the Supreme Court’s cloistered pomp 
for a temporary if important post pro- 
viding more excitement. He _ hasn’t 
time now to plan for after the war. But 
a man who knows his way around in 
politics and has “rowed of friends can go 
places. In Washington there is a say- 
ing, “Jimmy Byrnes hasn’t an enemy in 
the world.” 


WHERE TO APPLY 


Applications for participation in 
the Manning Table Plan may be 
obtained by addressing Regional 
Director, War Manpower Com- 
mission, at the address listed below 
for the region in which your plant 
is located. The addresses marked 
with an asterisk are temporary 
ones. In addition, area offices will 
be opened within the regions. 


REGION I: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts 

10 Post Office Square Bldg., Boston* 

REGION II: New York 
c/o Social Security Board Office, 11 
West 42nd St., New York 

REGION III: Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey 

750 Suburban Station Bidg., 1617 Penn- 
sylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 

REGION IV: Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Washington, D. C., North 
Carolina 

c/o NYA, 2145 C St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.* 

REGION V: Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan 
521 Union Commerce Bldg., Euclid Ave. 
& E. 9th St., Cleveland 

REGION VI: Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin 
c/o Social Security Board Office, 105 
West Adams St., Chicago 

REGION VII: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee 

1630 Candler Bidg., Atlanta 

REGION VIII: Minnesota, Iowa, N. 

Dakota, S. Dakota, Nebraska 
c/o Social Security Board Office, Mid- 
land Bank Bidg. 

Fourth & Second Sts., Minneapolis 
REGION IX: Missouri, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma 
414 Dierks Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
REGION X: Texas, 
Mexico 
P. O. Box 957, Austin, Texas* 

REGION XI: Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Utah, Colorado 

728 Patterson Bidg., Denver* 

REGION XII: California, Arizona, Ore- 

gon, Washington, Nevada 
245 Furniture Mart Bidg., San Fran- 


cisco 


Delaware, 


1006 Grand Ave., 


Louisiana, New 


Manning Tables 


Job and labor inventory 
for guidance of employers and 
draft boards is approved by 
McNutt and Hershey. 


The industrial high comn 
Washington now admits that n 
terness and confusion would have beep 
avoided if allocations and invent 
raw materials could have been | 
early in the war effort. More oiinoy 
frictions now threaten in the ficld of 
manpower. The Army, the Navy, in. 
dustry, the farmer, the transport sery. 
ices, even the groggy consumer avencies 
maneuver for the personnel necessary to 
meet their several emergencies. 

e Everything on the Record—[n thi 
case a step has been taken which should 
help protect war industries against the 
full impact of the manpower crisis. The 
device is a classification system called 
Manning Tables, the “manning” refer. 
ring to employment and not to anyone’; 
name. It provides records by means of 
which a company can see, among other 
things, exactly what the draft is apt to 
do to its working staff, and by which Se 
lective Service may judge how deeply it 
can cut into any plant personne] with 
out endangering vital war production 

A complete analysis of the plan is 

carried in the November issue of Fac 
tory Management and Maintenance, a 
McGraw-Hill publication. The report 
emphasizes the fact that the system i: 
purely voluntary and is as yet in the 
experimental stage. It carries samples 
of forms used by companies which co- 
operated in preliminary tests. 
e “Vulnerability” Guide—In effect the 
Manning Tables give industrial man- 
agement a complete “inventory of per 
sonnel,” showing who is and is not 
vulnerable to call by the military serv- 
ices. They also indicate the interval 
necessary to train new workers to fill 
gaps in production ranks. By this 
means a company can project its plans 
into the future and meet the proba 
bilities as they become fact. 

The plan was developed jointly by 
the War Manpower Commission and 
the Selective Service System. 

Statisticians are fond of saying that 
the national “labor force is highly ex 
pansible,” but this wasn’t much help 
to the services responsible respectively 
for labor to provide war equipment and 
men to do the fighting. These services 
knew that our total labor force (includ: 
ing the armed services) had hit the 
peak of above 58,000,000 and that this 
fell woefully short of the 62,300,000 
minimum expected by December, 1943 

Certain inevitables continued to 
loom large and ominous: (1) Practically 
all fit men of military age must enter 
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the fighting services; (2) replacements 
for essential industry must be drawn 
fom the available labor reserve; (3) to 
jchieve and sustain needed expansion 
of production, ironclad regulation of the 
labor supply will become necessary. 

e What They Show—Since an inventory 
is the necessary preface to any practical 
regulation, the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the Selective Service Sys- 
tem set to work on plans designed to 
take a continuing inventory of essential 
industry’s labor needs, while providing 
multaneously for withdrawing and re- 
lacing workers. Manning Tables were 
the result. Here briefly is what they do, 
as described by Factory Management 
and Maintenance: 

Manning Tables provide for listing 
essential labor personnel according to 
job classifications—which means a list- 
ing of jobs, not men. They facilitate 
the orderly withdrawal of replaceable 
workers for the military services in “the 
inverse Order of their essentiality” 
(which means that the least important 
90 first) and for their replacement from 
labor reserves with the least possible 
disturbance to production. They pro- 
vide a current inventory of manpower 
ueeds plus a forecast of future require- 
ments, revealing opportunities for train- 
ing or upgrading workers, suggesting 
replacement from the ranks of women, 
elderly people, the handicapped. They 
will justify the deferment of essential 
men in accordance with Selective Serv- 
ice regulations. 
¢For Draft Board Use—A Manning 
Table is prepared by the employer, and 
after official O.K. by the regional 
WMC official, it is turned over to local 
draft boards to guide them in defer- 
ments, etc. The plan is available to 


manufacturing companies whose pro- 
duction is 75% or more in war work, 
and for certain essential industries such 
as utilities and railroads. ‘To get in on 
the plan, a company must fill out an 
application for the nearest regional di- 
rector of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. Approved applicants each receive 
five copies of the Manning Table with 
instructions for compiling; industrial 
groups and trade associations will assist 
in determining difficult job classifica- 
tions and in passing upon applicants. 
A Manning Table is filled out for each 
plant that a company may have. The 
company retains one copy, the others 
going to government services involved. 

The Manning Table must be ac- 

cepted by the State Director of Selec- 
tive Service of the state in which the 
plant is located. When an employer 
has been notified that his table has been 
accepted, he is authorized to use a 
“state acceptance stamp” on the special 
form (42A), which he files with the 
local draft board for all employees of 
draft age for whom occupational de- 
ferments are considered necessary. 
e Test Companies—Experimental appli- 
cations of the plan already have been 
made in industry. Among the com- 
panies cooperating were Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Co. working with the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute, General 
Electric, Eastman Kodak, Bausch & 
Lomb, Briggs Mfg. Co., American Lo- 
comotive, Square D Co. 

‘There are several factors working for 
and against universal application of the 
plan. In the first place, the present 
WMC staff might be swamped by the 
paper work involved. Then local draft 
boards might ignore the deferment 
forms if they were under heavy pres- 


WHAT MANNING TABLES MAY REVEAL 


Based on tests in two plants 


MAJORITY OF MALE EMPLOYEES IN AGE 
GROUPS NEEDED FOR ARMED SERVICES 


FEW MALE EMPLOYEES IN 
MMB AcE Groups NEEDED 
FOR ARMED SERVICES 


Preparation of “Manning Tables” ac- 
cording to the specifications of the 
War Manpower Commission and the 
Selective Service System brings out 
the vulnerability of a plant's labor 
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force to the draft. Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance charted these 
differences in age groups shown by 
tests in two plants of the same com- 
pany. The comment is by WMC. 


sure to produce new quotas. On th 
other hand, the local boards might wel 
come the Manning Tables as an official 
solution to the pulling and hauling 
that now goes on over “essential men” 
in industry. Certainly nationwide adop 
tion would give a simple and positive 
measuring stick. 


“Big Inch” Grows 


But extension of pipeline 
to East Coast won't plug the 
many leaks in rationing. Ickes 
wants a second pipeline. 


Extension of the “big inch” oil pip¢ 
line from ‘Texas through Illinois clear 
to eastern refining centers (see cover) 
is good news for Coast motorists and 
fuel oil users, but it won’t be moving 
its 300,000 bbl. of crude a day until 
midsummer. In the meantime, 
sumers face a cheerless winter. 
@ New Measures Expected—Rationing 
has not kept gasoline consumption 
down to estimated levels, and fuel oil 
has not been brought in as fast as anti 
cipated. Now that fuel oil gets first 
call on transportation facilities and 
eastern motorists have been toughened 
up for life under gas rationing, dealers 
look for more stringent measures, maybe 
by Christmas, maybe on Jan. 22, the 
bimonthly “break” period in the ration 
system. It may be gasless Sundays o1 
reduction in the coupon value (now 
four gallons) or both. 

First, OPA is spurring local ration 
boards to re-examine all “C” books to 
see if they have been improperly issued 
or used. Hundreds have been revoked 
or scaled down. New rules for “C” 
books, effective Nov. 22, cut out or cut 
down rations for salesmen and other 
categories, confine “C” books to occu- 
pational driving considered necessary 
to the war. Office of Defense Trans- 
portation rules for cutting down use of 
commercial vehicles may have an effect 
within a few weeks. How much these 
steps will reduce gasoline consumption 
in the East is anyone’s guess, but they 
should help some. 

@ Cut Doesn’t Materialize—The coupon 
ration system in the 17 eastern states 
was designed to cut gasoline consump- 
tion to around 430,000 bbl. daily. In- 


con 


. stead, use has been consistently higher, 


in some weeks by 100,000 bbl. or more. 
How much oil Army and Navy are 
using in the East is a military secret, but 
it’s plenty. Convoys must be bunkered 
at Atlantic ports, munitions plants must 
get fuel, and domestic fuel oil, users 
can’t be cut much further. Any de- 
ficiency must be felt in less gasoline for 
nonessential users. 

Minimum essential rationed demand 
for all petroleum products in the At- 
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MECHANICAL MULES 


A “narrow gage” trail tractor (above 
and right), developed by the U.S. 
Forest Service for fighting fires in the 
Pacific Northwest woods, is being 
adopted by the Army Air Corps for 
Equipped with 


world-wide service. 
straight bulldozer and winch and car- 
ried to remote airfields by bomber or 
glider, it can be used for such jobs as 
smoothing airfield runways hit by 
bombs. The Clark Tructractor Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., is building an 
“educational” order of 20 units. 

The tractor has a width of 37 in. 
and is 72 in. long with a “bare” weight 
of 3,400 Ib. With a small bulldozer 
on the front and a hoist in the rear, 
total weight is 4,200 Ib. and over-all 


length 10 ft. The gasoline engine 
turns up 28 brake horsepower at 1,700 
r.p.m. Drawbar pull in first gear is 
5,000 Ib. The tractor has four speeds 
forward and four in reverse. Top for- 
ward is about 84 miles an hour. 

The bulldozer blade, used for 
punching out roads and firelines, has 
a novel hinge feature. By adjusting 


three pins an operator can use it 
either as a straight blade or as a V- 
type blade. 

Companion equipment for the 
midget tractor is a jeep-type truck 
(right) with a 344-in. tread, which can 
haul payloads up to 1,500 Ib. and can 
negotiate trails having a 20% grade. 
The 30-horsepower motor is suspended 


far forward, and the payload is 
trated over the rear axle. Thi 
the wheels to be close-couple« 
the truck can turn in a 10-foot 

The jeep-type truck carries 
at an average cost of 15¢ per t 
compared with $1.50 per t 
with pack animals. The 10-; 
vantage is the result of the 
greater speed and its ability ti 
tain a 24-hr. schedule. 

Both tractor and truck we) 
of the necessity for reachii 
quickly in remote forest 
Standard width truck roads \ 
costly. The Oregon engineers ¢ 
the answer lay in narrow trails 
with the midget tractor, can b 
at one-fifth the cost. 


lantic Coast Area is estimated at around 
1,300,000 bbl. a day. A couple of 
months ago tank cars were counted 
on to bring in between 900,000 and 
$50,000 bbl. daily, with barges, pipe- 
lines, and some coastwise tanker move- 
ment bringing in the rest. 

e Tank Car Deliveries Drop—Tank car 
deliveries averaged around 840,000 bbl. 
during September, but only about 
750,000 during October. The decline 
was due to bad weather, train wrecks, 
and necessity of laying up some tank 
cars for repairs and diversion of others 
to different trafic on ODT order. Such 
conditions will continue through the 
winter. Even the new trainload de- 
livery system and elimination of cross- 
hauling in the East won’t make up 
for it. 

Estimates now are that a daily aver- 
age of 800,000 bbl. during the winter 
is the most that can be expected by 
the eastern states. 
¢ No Relief in Sight—So the supply 
situation is very serious—not only this 
winter but for the duration. End of 
the heating season next spring will help 
gasoline supplies, but even when the 
new pipeline starts bringing in 300,000 
bbl. a day, the situation won’t be easy, 
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because much of this may go right on 
the boats for England, and a lot of 
tank cars will have to be used for 
something else. 

Looking into the future, Petroleum 

Coordinator Harold L. Ickes isn’t satis- 
fied with the mere extension of the 
‘Texas-Illinois pipeline to the Philadel- 
phia and New York refineries. He feels 
i’s only a half step toward solving 
military and necessary civilian oil needs, 
believes a parallel line will have to be 
laid. ‘The second artery would carry 
finished petroleum products from Texas 
and Oklahoma refineries to eastern con- 
sumption and shipping points. High 
octane gasoline for military aircraft— 
perhaps for export—would be a major 
cargo. 
@ Nelson Allocates the Steel—Approval 
of the IIlinois-to-seaboard extension fol- 
lowed lengthy debate as to whether steel 
could be spared from other war chan- 
nels. Production Chief Donald M. Nel- 
son cleared the atmosphere when he an- 
nounced 210,000 to 225,000 tons of 
piping would be allocated for the 857- 
mile eastern leg. When completed next 
month, the west leg will stretch 550 
miles from Norris City to Longview, 
Tex. 


As originally blueprinted, the 2+4-in 
Texas-Illinois pipe was to provide a 
leg-up to overburdened tank car and un 
reliable tanker deliveries (BW —June2) 
’42,p14), leaving the railroads to shunt 
Texas oil eastward. When the exten 
sion is completed next June, the trans 
port capacity of a 70-tanker fleet will be 
handled by the pipeline, and tank car 
burdens will be lightened considerabl 
@ Cost $95,000,000—The eastern leg 
will be a 24-inch tube across Indiana 
and Ohio into Phoenixville, Pa., where 
smaller feed lines will branch off to 
Philadelphia and New York. The $60, 
000,000 extension will raise total cost 
of the 1,407-mile pipe to around 
$95,000,000. War Emergency Pipe 
line, Inc. will do the work, using con 
tractors and labor employed on the 
western leg. 

Although Ickes would like to sce 
work started immediately on his parallel 
project, he realizes the time is not pro 
pitious to turn the heat on WPB for 
further steel allocations. He probably 
won’t let the matter rest after the cx 
tension is completed, however, for to 
him, the question of a second Allied 
battle front is largely the question of a 
second pipeline. 
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"We threatened to cut 
off his pension if he 
refused to come back 
to work !" 


YOU CAN RENT COMPTOMETER EQUIPMENT! 


® There’s no need to exhume the Oldest Living Ex-employee, who 
was a whiz with figures back in ’97. 


© Because even though you find it difficult (or downright impos- 
sible) to purchase new Comptometer adding-calculating machines, 
you may arrange to rent some Comptometer equipment from your 
local Comptometer Co. for short periods of time. 


° See your local Comptometer Co. representative — ask him to ex- 
plain this important and economical service. Or, if you prefer, write 


direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


“UNCOLLECTED SCRAP means UNDEFEATED AXIS!” C re) M Pp T re) M E T E Q 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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How War Business Is Distributed 


Employers still doing national personnel recruiting, 
firms planning the location of new plants, and merchan- 
disers gaging the relative prosperity of different markets 
were finding valuable information in the War Manpower 
Commission’s report on labor supply just made public. 
WMC's information was gathered for the War Produc- 
tion Board, which will use it to guide the Army, Navy, 


Maritime Commission, and Treasury procurement a; 
cies in their contract letting. 

WMC’s report breaks down the national labor mar 
into three lists. On the first list are areas where the 
of unemployed assures an adequate labor supply for 
handling of any war contracts that may come their 
These territories are: 


State 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
New York 


New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


Maryland 


North Carolina 


Virginia 

West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Michigan 


Ohio 


Illinois 


Indiana 


City 

Bangor, Lewiston 

Boston, Fitchburg, Salem, Taunton-Attleboro 

Concord, Manchester, Nashua 

Burlington 

Kingston, Mt. Vernon, New Rochelle, New York 
City, White Plains, Yonkers 

Atlantic City 

Altoona, Johnstown, Scranton-Wilkes Barre, 
Washington 

Cumberland 

Asheville, Durham, Greensboro, Rocky Mount, 
Winston-Salem 

Danville, Lynchburg, Richmond, Roanoke 

Huntington, Parkersburg 

Ashland, Lexington, Owensboro, Paducah 

Benton Harbor-St. Joseph, Ironton, Kalamazoo 

Cincinnati, Coshocton, Fostoria, Mansfield, 
Portsmouth, Salem-East Liverpool, Steubenville, 
Zanesville 

Aurora, Bloomington, Danville, Galesburg, 
Peoria, Quincy 

Kokomo, Lafayette 


The second group is a list of areas moderately “‘over- 


contracted.” 


WMC tells WPB that these communities 


are facing labor shortages and should receive no additional 


State 


Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


Rhode Islend 
New York 
Delaware 


New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


North Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


City 

Norwalk 

Brockton, Fall River-New Bedford, Pittsfield, 
Worcester 

Providence 

Binghamton, Elmira, Syracuse 

Wilmington 

Jersey City, Morristown, Newark-Elizabeth, 
Paterson-Passaic, Perth Amboy-New Brunswick, 
Somerville, Trenton 

Allentown-Bethlehem, Beaver County, Erie, 
Lancaster, Lebanon, New Castle, Philadelphia- 
Camden (Pennsylvania-New Jersey), Pittsburgh, 
Reading, Williamsport, York 


Charlotte 


Bristol 


Point Pleasant 


The third group lists communities that are definitely 
“overcontracted.” In these places labor shortages are al- 
ready acute, and WMC warns that further contracts 


State 


Connecticut 


Maine 
Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


Vermont 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


District of 
Columbia 


North Carolina 
Virginia 


Michigan 


Ohio 


City 

Bridgeport, Hartford, Meriden, Middletown, New 
Rritain, Bristol, New Haven, New London, 
Stamford, Waterbury 

Bath, Portland 

Springfield 

Claremont, Portsmouth 

Springfield 

Buffalo, Massena 

Berwick, Harrisburg 


Washington 


Wilmington 


Hampton Roads 
Detroit, Flint, Lansing, Muskegon, Pontiac, 
Saginaw-Bay City 


Akron, Canton-Massillon-Alliance, Cleveland, 


Dayton, Frémont, Sandusky, Sidney-Piqua-Troy, 
Springfield, Warren-Ravenna 


State 


Wisconsin 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
lowa 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
South Dakota 
Arkansas 
Kansas 
Missouri 


Louisiana 


New Mexico 


Texas 


Montana 


City 
LaCrosse, Oshkosh 
Birmingham, Montgomery 
Miami 
Atlanta, Augusta, Columbus, Kome 
Jackson, Vicksburg 
Columbia, Greenville 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Memphis, Nashville 
Cedar Rapids, Sioux City 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 
Lincoln, Omaha 
Sioux Falls 
Fort Smith 
Topeka 
Springfield, St. Joseph 
Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Monroe, New Orleans, 
Shreveport 
Albuquerque 


Abilene, Austin, El Paso, Laredo, Dubbock, 
San Angelo, San Antonio, Wichita Falls 


Billings 


war contracts that specify delivery time in less than six 


months from date of order. 


In that category are the 


following territories: 


State 


Michigan 


Ohio 


Tilinois 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Florida 
lowa 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 
texas 
Colorado 
California 


City 
Adrian, Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Jackson 
Columbus, Hamilton-Middletown, Lima, Lorain- 
Elyria, Marion, Toledo, Youngstown-Sharon, 
(Ohio-Pennsylvania) 
Chicago, Springfield, Sterling 
Bloomington, Connersville, South Bend, Terre Haut: 
Milwaukee, Racine 
Tampa 
Des Moines 
Kansas City (Missouri-Kansas), St. Louis 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa 
Dallas-Fort Worth, Houston, Texarkana, Waco 
Denver 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 


should not be placed there if it is at all possible to find 
alternative production facilities. ‘The over-saturated areas 
are located as follows: 


State 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Alabama 
Georgia 
South Carolina 
Arkansas 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Utah 
Wyoming 
Arizona 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 


City 
Joliet, Rockford 
Evansville, Indianapolis, Michigan City 
Ciintonville, Manitowoc, Sturgeon Bay 
Huntsville, Mobile, Talladega 
Savannah 
Charleston 
Pine Bluff 
Wichita 
Choteau 
Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange 
Ogden, Salt Lake City 
Cheyenne 
Phoenix 
San Diego 
Las Vegas 
Portland 
Seattle-Tacoma-Bremerton, Spokane, Vancouver 
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Six things a Service Man should do 
about his Life Insurance 


IF YOU ARE NOW IN the armed forces, or are about 
to enter the service, we suggest that it may be 
wise for you to do one or more of the following... 


1. Be sure that premiums on your life 
insurance are paid to date, or paid 
sufficiently in advance to allow for 
possible delay in arranging future 
payments ... particularly if you in- 
tend to keep your life insurance in 
force through a Government allot- 
ment of pay, or through the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 


4. Give some thought to the manner 
in which the insurance money is to 
be paid to your beneficiary ...in a 
lump sum, in a monthly income, or in 
other installments which can be ar- 
ranged under your policy. Your agent 
will advise you as to the various forms 
of settlement available and how to 
take advantage of them. 


2. Make sure that the beneficiary 
designated in your policies is the per- 
son to whom you want the insurance 
proceeds paid. If no beneficiary has 
been designated, you should consider 
naming one to avoid the necessity of 
having an administrator appointed, 
involving expense and delay. 


5. Of course it would be unwise for 
you to take your policies with you. 
Since, however, you might need cer- 
tain information about your insur- 
ance, it is a good idea to keep among 
your effects a paper listing your policy 
numbers, types of policies, amount of 
each policy, amount of premiums, 
premium-due dates, and the names 
and addresses of beneficiaries. 


3. if your policy provides for the 
designation of a contingent benefici 
ary and one has not been named, it 
probably will be well to name one. 
Then, if the original beneficiary hap- 
pens to die before you do, the 
proceeds will be payable to the con- 
tingent beneficiary without delay. 


6. Leave your policies in a safe place, 
accessible to your family. Instruct the 
family to consult your agent or your 
Company if any questions arise. Your 
nearest Metropolitan agent will be 
glad to help in connection with your 
Metropolitan policies. Or write the 
War Service Insurance Bureau, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 54 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public 


a clearer understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies 


of preceding advertisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS— 
FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, 
OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ; 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 
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OPA on Rail Rates 


Fortified by terms of new 
executive order, agency again 
enters New York fare case, and 
test of authority looms. 


l’or the first time last week OPA ex- 
ercised its brand new authority as 
watchdog over common carrier rates. 
In a case before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the price agency 
intervened in an attempt to keep eleven 
iailroads from getting a 10% boost on 
commutation rates in New York state. 
@ OPA Smacked Down Earlier—The 
big question now is: How much weight 
will OPA intervention carry before the 
ICC? Making the point doubly signifi- 
cant is a prior motion to dismiss the 
New York case filed by Leon Hender- 
son several months ago, which the ICC 
denied without even citing any reasons. 

Since that turndown, however, OPA 

has been fortified with a new delegation 
of power. By the President’s executive 
order on price-control, OPA is desig- 
nated “to receive notices of increases 
in common carrier or other public util- 
ity rates and charges, with authority to 
issue appropriate regulations for the re- 
ceipt of such notices and to intervene 
and participate before federal, state, 
and municipal authorities in connection 
with proposed increases in such rates 
and charges . . .” 
@ Details of the Case—Thus strength- 
ened, OPA has jumped into the New 
York case for a second time. Here’s 
what the shooting is about: 

Last spring the ICC granted the 
cleven railroads involved in the current 
affair—including such bigsters as the 
New York Central, B. & O., and Penn- 
sylvania—a 10% increase in interstate 
passenger fares. Thereupon the roads 
petitioned the New York State Public 
Service Commission to grant a similar 
boost on intrastate commutation traffic. 
his request was promptly turned down. 
So the roads came back to the ICC, 
asking that the Public Service Commis- 
sion be overruled on the grounds that 
its attitude was discriminatory. 

In August, acting on his own behalf, 

the Price Administrator got mixed up 
in the doings when he filed a motion 
for indefinite postponement or dis- 
missal of the proceeding, alleging that 
the cost of living was affected. This 
petition came to naught, but inasmuch 
is the case has remained open, OPA is 
coing to bat a second time. 
@ OPA’s Chances Look Better—What 
the outcome of this inning will be, no- 
body knows, of course, But it stands 
to reason that OPA is packing much 
more power, and may become a big fac- 
tor in wartime rate-making. 

OPA has been tuning up for this role 
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for about a year. Long ago it instituted 
a “watching service” at the ICC, 
thereby kept its eye on every petition 
for a tariff change. In some 40 instances, 
the price agency filed a protest, claim- 
ing the cost of 7s would be influ- 
enced adversely. In better than 20 of 
these cases, the proposed rates were sus- 
pended. 

@ Voluntary Actions—Meantime OPA 
worked out friendly agreements with 
rail and motor rate bureaus for volun- 
tary rate reductions. Thus, in the case 
of sugar and molasses, for instance, co- 
operation brought about lower tariffs. 

Considerable speculation is currently 
being devoted to the possible entrance 
of Thurman Arnold into this picture. 
Arnold recently cranked up a tremen- 
dous antitrust action against the com- 
mon carriers only to find a spearhead of 
governmental opposition—led, presum- 
ably, by WPB-—allied against him. Un- 
der these circumstances, the antitrust 
suit will very likely go into limbo (BW 
—Oct.31’42,p7), which leaves Arnold 
no alternative except to needle the com- 
mon carriers from another direction. 
One method would be to protest every 
important tariff increase, alleging that 
the proposal originated in supposedly il- 
legal rate-making machinery. And if 
such protests could be tied to OPA in- 
terventions, the common carriers would 
indeed be under heavy fire. 

The possibilities of this pincer move- 
ment cannot be evaluated at the mo- 
ment. On the other hand, the seeds of 
coalition have definitely been planted. 


NEMA’S NEW PRESIDENT 


New president of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Assn., Max Mc- 
Graw, president of McGraw Electric 
Co., Chicago, inherits NEMA’s cur- 
rent problems: production, priorities, 
postwar planning. 


Hotshots Flagged 


Fast passenger trains may 
have to trim speed to conse:ve 
equipment and give war freight 
a clear track. 


Simmering on the stove, with 

prospects of coming to a boil so 
the question of slowing down sch 
of fast passenger trains. In pushin 
slower running times, the Office o 
fense ‘Transportation is seeking to 
tracks, equipment, and motive | 
last longer and reduce mainten 
Other purposes are to permit p: 
trains to serve more communiti 
making more stops, and to prevent si 
tracking freights and other passcuger 
trains to let the hotshots through. 
@ Western Lines Affected—Nobody is 
talking much about it in public, lest 
what he says be used against him. Gen 
eral outlines of the proposal are most 
clearly visible as affecting the western 
lines. Twin Cities-Chicago streamliner 
service, now to 6} hours, would be 
slowed to 8 hours. The 17-hour run- 
ning time of the two speedsters be- 
tween Chicago and Denver (16 hours 
until four months ago) would become 
20 hours. 

Trains from Chicago to the Pacific 

Coast would slow down, the standard- 
equipment trains from around 60 hours 
to 62-64 hours, while high-speed stream- 
liners, which dropped from 39} hours 
to 41? hours last June, would add a 
couple hours. 
e@ Eastern Ruins Doubtful — Just what 
would happen to New York-Chicago 
service is problematical. A few days ago, 
it looked as if the fastest allowable time 
would be set at 20 hours. Now the talk 
is of 18 hours. Present running time 
of the extra-fare Twentieth Centurn 
Limited and the Broadway Limited is 
16 hours, of the General and the Com- 
modore, 17 hours. 

Between the Middle West and the 
South and Southeast, the facts are less 
obscure. The Illinois Central, with the 
only direct Chicago-New Orleans serv 
ice, carly last month extended by from 
five minutes to an hour the running 
time of every long-distance passenger 
train on its lines, excepting only its 
three streamliners which run between 
Chicago and, respectively, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, and Miami. Only through 
sleepers now operated between Chi- 
cago and New Orleans are on the 
Panama Limited, from which the excess 
fare was removed at the same time. 

e Winter Plan Scrapped —I. C., the 
Pennsylvania, and the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois have been planning to te- 
sume last winter's through Pullman 
service on a daily schedule of 33 hours, 
Chicago to Miami, with each road run- 
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without Selling 


a Single Machine 


WPB says: “Your Re-Distribution Plan... which 
results in moving idle service shop equipment from 
places where it is not needed into places where it 
will be put to work ... is of direct benefit to the 
War Effort.” Today, Van Norman’s Automotive 
Equipment Division has hundreds of listings of 
idle machines of all makes sent in from all over 
the country. These listings are given to automotive 
wholesalers, who see that the equipment is placed 
where it will do the most good ... in helping to 
win the war by increasing war-plant production or 


How Van Norman Supplies 
an Industry’s Needs... 


getting more trucks and busses back into 


service sooner. 


It has been months since Van Norman has 
sold anything to this vital home industry... 
for every Van Norman automotive service 
machine is now headed for active duty with 


the Armed Forces, as fast as they roll out. 
But Van Norman has always gone on the 
idea that there is far more to business than 
selling ... and this special wartime service came 
naturally from that kind of thinking... . 
who is interested will be sent, for the asking, the 
whole story of the Equipment Re-Distribution 
Plan... one side of Van Norman’s War Effort. 


Anyone 


\ Ss. 
VAN®NORMAN 


MACHINE TOOL COMPANY + SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW ENGLAND PRECISION IN MACHINE BUILDING SINCE 
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Wire Rope 
smooths the 


At best, the figurative road to 
war is rough. In the literal sense, 
however, America’s highways... 
her airport runways... her mili- 
tary bases of all kinds are smooth- 
er than ever before. Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope helps to 
make them so. On the equipment 
of suppliers and contractors han- 
dling rock, sand, cement and con- 
crete, it speeds construction of 
pavement that can stand up under 
ceaseless pounding. 


Veteran wire rope users agree 
that Preformed Yellow Strand 


provides smoothness of another 
sort. It levels out production 


bumps by delivering longer serv- 
ice between replacements. The 
flexibility imparted by preforming 
and the durability contributed by 
Yellow Strand’s drawn-to-order 
steel wires combine to produce a 
rope that may outlast two of lesser 
grade. Every shovel, derrick or 
other machine thus equipped 
saves stee!] that the nation ur- 
gently needs. 


No substitute can replace wire 
rope on certain heavy-duty jobs. 
So... give your rope good care; 
keep it working. Any B & B 
branch or distributor will join you 
in extracting its full capacity. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peorie 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


A Mainstay of War Production, Through Its Service to 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS e¢ 
PLANT ENGINEERS © ROTARY DRILLERS © LOGGERS ond OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 


AD BUILDERS « 


QUARRY OPERATORS « 


ning a train every third da 
seasonal trains are now prob; 
set of plans has been suspe: 
However, the sponsoring 
| prepared to argue that ope: 
| sections of regular trains to . 
| trafic would use more car ; 
would be required for the | 
ning times of the seasonal slc 
| @ Pro and Con—In general, ; 
| ecutives are divided on the 
slower schedules. One group 
| in a lifetime of ever-faster op 
| dead set against the idea. Anot 
believes it is probably the ; 
| to do in wartime. 
Most is being heard from 
Many claim that the idea n 
right as a general policy, b 


cilities 
actual! 
other 
that t! 
domin 
On« 
mitte 
G. D« 
clared 
and bi 
most ¢ 
hour. 

eo Exes 
added, 
that a! 
mile 1 
able t 
of enl. 
seek a 


| won’t work on their roads. Tu Anc 
times are the bone of conten the re 
three Chicago-Twin Cities mer, | 
vigorously objecting to an leum 
speed limit on their daytime some 
@ Cleaning Time Needed—The 3 gear a 
ton runs two Zephyrs daily in chang 
rection, getting a round trip ou! obtair 
train, with barely enough time i requit 
| minal between runs to clean +] 
and service the Diesel-electric 
tive. Longer running times would Sa 
sitate earlier departures for the moming 
trains (now 9 a.m.) and later ari 
for the afternoon trains (10:30 p.m.\- 
and there is some question whether up 
travelers would not rather travel ove: haz 
, . « 
night than have their sleep shortchanged 
by such schedules. : cone 


The Chicago & North Western and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul ; As 


Pacific run their high-speed engine: bags 
day on their streamlined 400 and H Safet 
watha, turn these engines around in cring 
few minutes and use them to hau! he from 
sleeper trains back the same Harb 
Lengthening the schedules of these day than 
trains might prevent adequate lost t 
time for engines between runs. The She 
same general arguments are used ab mow 
the Denver-Chicago trains and the Pz disak 
cific Coast streamliners. oN 
reacl 
preli 
Only 35 mph? B= 
came 
‘War Department launches = 
occu 
survey as present limitation is % o-n 
challenged as impracticable for JM ("| 
operation of trucks and buses. B.. 
1on 
The highway advisory committee a 
the War Department is beginning . pe 
aoe ever 
survey to see whether the 35-mile- Ne 
hour maximum regulation for truck ae 
and buses should be continued. wn 
e A Challenge—The limitation has been J PY 
challenged on the basis that increasc¢ addi 
engine speed is necessary in many trucks, eS 
| due to inability to use overdrive instaila- deat 
| tions at a 35-mile ceiling; also that in ind 
the present scarcity of transportation 12 
Bus’ 
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cilities, the slowdown of the road speeds 
xctually tightens the shortage. On the 
other band, there is general agreement 
that the lower speed conserves tire wear, 
dominant reason for the order. 

One member of the advisory com- 
mittee. State Highway Commissioner 
G. Donald Kennedy of Michigan, de- 
cared that the great majority of trucks 
and buses are designed today to operate 
most efaciently at 48 to 50 miles per 
Mfarinption Held Unlikely—Kennedy 
added, however, that it was unlikely 
that an exemption from the general 35- 
mile regulation would be made avail- 
able to the commercial vehicles, because 
of enlarged trafic hazards. ““We must 
yek another solution,” he said. 

Another Michigan complaint against 
the regulation came from William Pal- 
mer, secretary of the Michigan Petro- | 
ileum Industries Committee. He said 
some trucks, unable to get into high 
sear at 35 miles an hour, would need 
changed gear ratios—but were unable to 
obtain new gears because the alloy steels 
required are sO scarce. 


Safety on the Job 


Occupational deaths are 
up but not in proportion to new | 
hazards, members of national 
congress decide. 


As plant safety men packed their 
bags to attend last week’s National 
Safety Congress in Chicago, they 
cringed at an ominous announcement 
from the Secretary of Labor. Since Pearl 
Harbor, declared Miss Perkins, more 
than 15,000 American workers had 
lost their lives in occupational accidents. 
She called on the nation to “stop this 
mounting toll of industrial deaths and 
disabilities.” 
¢Not So Bad After All—When they 
reached the convention, looked over the 
preliminary statistics, and talked things 
over with their fellows, the realization 
came to the nation’s professional acci- 
dent preventers that, bad as are 15,000 
occupational deaths, this figure is ever- 
so-much-better than had been expected 
for 1942. Some of the boys even began 
to strut a bit. 

Nobody knew last winter, as the na- 
tion’s war production program shifted 
into high get, just how bad the indus- 
trial accident experience would be; 
everyone agreed it would be pretty bad. 
New plants and expanded plants with 
new workers, safety specialists and su- 
pervision spread thin, pressure for more 
and faster output, overtime—these 
added up to a nasty accident potential. 
*Stories in the Ratios—Occupational 
deaths are a trustworthy index of total 
industrial accidents. They run in an 
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HAPPY AS A KING... 
EASIER-DRIVING PHILLIPS SCREWS 
END “FASTENING FATIGUE” 


Swifter Driving « Reduced Effort « Less 
Spoilage = 50% Less Assembly Time 
with Phillips Screws 


It takes less time to get more 
done with Phillips Recessed Head 
Screws, and assembly workers don’t 
wear out as the day progresses. 

Phillips Screws permit one-hand 
starting and driving. The screw 
clings to the driver in almost any 
position — no fumbling — no slip- 
ping — no crooked driving. One 
hand is always free to steady the 
work. And, with the slipping driver 
hazard eliminated, electric and 


pneumatic power drivers are more 
often practical. 

That isn’t all! Less fatigue .. . 
fewer accidents . . . better work 
even from inexperienced operators. 

All this adds up to 50% savings 
—in time, which is so vital today 
—and cost, which will be a prob- 
lem again tomorrow. 


Any of the firms listed below 
will supply you. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE vou Dy: / (SPEED AT Lower cosT) 


Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
Shakeproof inc., Chicago, tit. 
Nashua, - — 
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approximately constant proportion of 
one death to 80 or 100 disabling acci- 
dents. Actually, occupational deaths 
for the first seven months of 1942 were 
up 11% from the same period of 1941, 
and for July were up 17% from a year 
earlier. These percentages doubtless ex- 
ceed the relative increase in total em- 
ployment, hence constitute an increase 
in the accident frequency rate. 

What tempers this statistically is the 

shift in occupations which has mean- 
while occurred. A salesman in a de- 
partment store or a pants presser in a 
clothing factory is less exposed during 
working hours to disabling or fatal acci- 
dent iin is a steam hammerman, a 
shipfitter, or a grinder. Employment has 
greatly increased in the heavy indus- 
tries, which are inherently of a hazard- 
ous order—though energetic accident 
prevention work has in many such 
plants reduced the hazards to a mere 
fraction of what they were. 
@ Looking at the Record—The National 
Safety Council, fountainhead of acci- 
dent prevention, is certain that the vig- 
orous effort of industry is the big rea- 
son why the current industrial accident 
experience is not running worse than 
it is. The council also inclines to the 
view that the cu.nulative effect of safety 
education carried on for 25 years was 
underestimated even by the most de- 
voted missionaries of the movement. 

Since World War I, progressive in- 


| dustrial management has learned to ac- 
| cept safety work as a matter of course. 


Big war contractors such as Bethlehem 
and Pullman were already adept at tak- 
ing the accidents out of heavy-industry 
operations, and outfits such as Quaker 
Oats and Procter & Gamble were 
quick to adapt their existing mass-pro- 
duction safety know-how to the war 
plants they are managing for the gov- 
ernment. Thousands of plants have 
been surveyed and equipped with ma- 
chine guards and other mechanical 
devices, which have become standard in 


| their industries. 


@ Workers Schooled in Safety—Millions 
of rank-and-file factory men of the pres- 
ent middle-aged group have been so in- 
doctrinated during their working life- 
times that they accept the safe way as 


| the only way. Their families, getting 
their own first plant jobs, are just as 
_ matter-of-fact about safety. 


Heavy emphasis at the safety con- 


| gress was on reducing off-the-job acci- 
| dents to industrial workers. These out- 


of-hours accidents, principally classified 
as motor vehicle and home, exceed on- 
the-job accidents—usually in a propor- 
tion around 1.5 or 1.75 to 1. Some 
highly developed safety departments, 
such as General Electric, Western Elec- 


| tric, and Swift, have for years dinned 


into the ears of their people that it 
hurts just as much to get bunged up 


| elsewhere as in the factory. 


| 


Consequence of an intelligent educa- 


TANK TOOLS 


In addition to building machine too! 
for its own tank arsenal, Fisher Bod 
Division of General Motors Corp 

now regularly producing vertical bo: 
ing mills, planers, and drills for sever] 
other tank manufacturers. One \¢: 


tical boring mill is so large that ty 
freight cars are required to canny it 


tional job along this line has gene: 
been a substantial reduction in off-+! 
job accidents. Now, as the count 
approaches total employment, the cos: 
of manpower loss due to accidents 
comes unmistakable, and employers 
more easily convinced that it pays : 
keep their workers physically int 
throughout the 24 hours. 

@ Few Motor Fatalities—The decrea 
in motor vehicle deaths is regarded 
hopeful. For the first eight mont! 
1942 was 21% below 1941; August » 
down 40%. Motor vehicle deaths per 
100 million miles are down 9% for the 
first seven months. Yet, because war 
plant workers are driving more tha 
their pro rata mileage, total motor ve! 
¢le deaths among industrial workers wil 
not decrease as much as the over-! 
national average. 

Helping to boost safety work both on 
and off the job is the War Production 
Fund to Conserve Manpower (B\W- 
Jul.4’42,p19). Heading for $5,000,0) 
for use during this year and next, War 
Production Fund has already swectenc« 
the National Safety Council’s 19+- 
budget. 

So the Council is spreading out into 
motion picture and radio work, is & 
panding its existing departments as rp 
idly as it can find qualified personn 
This is a tough task, since good safct\ 
men are today in such demand that the) 
can get jobs aera at will, often 
at salaries higher than ever before 
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How Army Did It 


Handling of evacuation of 
110,000 Japanese, a large-scale 
management job, has evoked 
the interest of Coast executives. 


As an example of how the Army 

handles a large-scale civilian manage- 
ment job, Pacific Coast executives were 
discussing this week with considerable 
admiration details of the evacuation of 
110,000 Japanese from coast military 
zones to the ten permanent inland re- 
location centers. 
e Speed and Efficiency—There appeared 
to be no question but that the Army, 
through the Wartime Civil Control 
Administration, had performed a huge, 
complicated, and delicate management 
operation with speed, efficiency, and 
humaneness, and all things considered, 
at a surprisingly low cost. 

Now that Lt. Gen. John L. DeWitt, 
commanding general of the Fourth 
Army and Western Defense Command, 
has announced arrival of the last batch 
of evacuees in the permanent center to 
be supervised for the duration by the 
War Relocation Authority, many of 
the details can be revealed. 
eThree Big Tasks—The organization 
set up by Lt. Gen. DeWitt some eight 
months ago had three all-important 
jobs: (1) to get the 110,000 Japanese, 
two-thirds of them American citizens, 
out of the strategic areas along the 
coast; (2) to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of the evacuee; and (3) to provide 
food, clothing, shelter, medical care, 
recreation, and schooling for their 
charges while moving them, first, to 
some 18 temporary assembly centers 
in the three coast states, then, to the 
ten permanent relocation centers where 
the W.R.A. would take over (BW— 
Jul.18’42,p18). 

All this had to be done with the 

least amount of disturbance to the agri- 
cultural and business economy of the 
West Coast. (Impressive example of 
how well the last phase of the job was 
done is that W.C.C.A., with coopera- 
tion of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, has placed owners or tenants on 
99.5% of the farms formerly owned 
or operated by the Japanese.) 
* Administrative Setup—Working un- 
der Col. Karl P. Bendetsen, 34-year-old 
head of W.C.C.A., assigned by Lieut. 
Gen. DeWitt to supervise the entire 
job, was an administrative staff of 45 
Army officers and 275 civilians. A 
dozen or so federal agencies assigned 
small groups to work with W.C.C.A. 
on special phases of the evacuation. 

The San Francisco Federal Reserve 
Bank helped the Japanese dispose of, or 
store, their property (even supervising 
details of sales transactions); the Cen- 
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sus Bureau told W.C.C.A. how many 
Japanese resided in a given area, how 
many women and children there were, 
etc. On the basis of. this information, 
the movement of evacuees inland was 
planned so that transportation, hous- 
ing, food, and medical care were avail- 
able when and where needed. 
e Even Feeding Formulas—The Office 
for Emergency Management hired and 
paid all civilian employees, provided 
office space and equipment for the San 
I'rancisco headquarters and regional of- 
fices. U. S. Army engineers provided 
the housing facilities, constructing bar- 
racks for 110,000 Japanese in the 18 
assembly centers in four weeks. The 
Public Health Service supervised medi- 
cal and hospital details, even supplied 
feeding formulas required by the babies. 
W.C.C.A. initiated, coordinated, and 
checked the work of all participating 
agencies through a half dozen depart- 
ments. An operations division, for in- 
stance, planned and handled actual 
movement of evacuees and looked after 
their welfare while they were in the 
assembly centers. A Property, Security, 
and Regulations Department trained 
and supervised civilian police on duty 
inside the centers, watched for sub- 
versive activity, and had charge of dis- 
posal of evacuees’ property (details 
were handled by the Federal Reserve 
Bank). A fiscal branch functioned as a 
comptroller and did the bookkeeping. 
e Trouble Shooters—A staff of trouble 
shooters functioned like motorcycle 
policemen at a parade, spotting and 
reporting the thousand and one in- 
efficiencies that arose to hamper prog- 
ress of the great trek. (All assembly 
centers were connected by teletype with 
headquarters in San Francisco, which, 
in turn, had teletype contact with 


Army Headquarters, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, etc.) 

A large statistical division anticipated 
factual requirements of the program, 
prepared maps, tabulations, and re 
ports. A public relations staff had the 
delicate job of interpreting to the some 
times apprehensive public (and the 
Japanese) what was going on. 

Last week, W.C.C.A. totaled figures, 
which showed that average per capita 
daily cost of operating the assembly 
centers ran from 25¢ (at Salinas, Calif.) 
to 73¢ (at Mayer, Arizona). Per capita 
cost of constructing the centers ran 
from $64 (in Puyallup, Wash.) to $196 
(at Pomona, Calif.). 


Wheat Hybrid 


Cornell develops white 
wheat of better yield which 
offers a challenge to Yorkman’s 
supremacy in pastry field. 


After five years of experimentation, 
selective breeding, and field tests, the 
plant breeding department of Cornell 
University has achieved a soft, white 
wheat, expected to supersede Yorkman 
wheat in the pastry-flour field. 

@ Yield Tops Yorkman—As yet un 
named, the new wheat is tagged Hybrid 
595. It is claimed for 595 that it has a 
slightly better yield than Yorkman, that 
it is winter-resistant, has better straw 
quality, better loose smut resistance, 
and that it makes as good or better 
pastry flour than the present type. In 
tests covering five years at Ithaca, N. Y., 
595 has yielded an average of about 4 
bu. per acre better than Yorkman, 


PLANE “GARAGE” 


As plywood gains in importance as 
a construction material for training, 
cargo, and even bombing planes, 
Marine Air Research Corp., Annapo- 
lis, finds another use for plywood by 


the aviation industry—prefabricated 
plywood hangars for small aircraft. 
Advantages claimed for the new type 
hangar, which has laminated arches 
for structural strength, is erection 
speed and low cost. The above model 
is 68 ft. long, 40 ft. wide (clear span). 
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This mammoth Buffalo Billet Shear typifies Industry’s determi- 
nation to win—and win fast. At a fast clip—with knives under 
a pressure of 3 million pounds—this Buffalo Shear cuts off 
alloy steel billets for Victory shells. It’s 
a tough assignment, yet the massive 
construction and simplicity of opera- 


tion of the Buffalo Shear makes easy, 
accurate work of it... Here is but one 
of many Buffalo Forge contributions to 
back up America’s armed forces. 


* * * 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


which had topped anything . 
before in the soft wheat field v 
of up to 60 and 64 bu. per acr: 
Some 250 bu. of certified 
were distributed this year to b. 
in about 200 acres on certif 
| farm. Sown a bushel and a 
| acre, 595 is — to yield 
| 6,000—maybe 8,000—bu. of 
| seed for ansestricted distributi: 
| next planting season. 
@ Stiff Stalks Important—The 
straw quality of the new wheat 
of its foremost features since st 
are one of the primary requ 
good winter wheat. Its resis 
loose smut is also important 
although seed treatment prev: 
ered smut, resistance to the | 
of mildew must be bred into a 
Also on the docket for 595, s| 
future be as bright as its pres 
pects, are extensive use in the 
and piecrust fields, a demand f 
1,500,000 bu. a year for shredde« 
products, and a large consump! 
the wholewheat industry. 


‘Materiel Index 


WPB clears the decks for 
manufacturers eager to get into 


war goods production by listing 
machines with needed items. 


WPB regional headquarters in \« 
| York has come forward with one answe: 
to the yelps emanating from that cit 
(BW —Jul.18’42,p35) and other areas 
| suffering from a lack of war contracts 
@ List 300 Items—It has made availabk 
to manufacturers of light “teat 
| industry operations charts originally | 
| pared for WPB engineers in their stu 
of peacetime-to-wartime plant conve 
| sions. Four charts, listing more than 
| 300 items that the armed forces necd 
| and that the needleworking, woodwork 
ing, plastic, and leather and canvas 
goods industries can produce, are avail 
able at regional and district WPB offices 
, What has aroused an eager response 
not only from prospective war goods 
| suppliers but from other - 
district WPB offices as well, 
tersecting tabulation of nn odd 
operations involved in the production 
of each item. 
| @ May Be Subcontractor—This enables 
| the manufacturer, often exploring 
strange waters, to determine at a g ince 
which of the items his plant is geared 
to produce. Or, lacking the equipme 
to turn out a finished product, he ma\ 
discover he is able to contribute one 
several processes to an item and thi 
into the war program as a subcontr: 
A fifth chart, due for release 
week, covers gage-making machine op- 
| erations to meet ordnance requiren 
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No Labor Draft 


Not now anyway, so other 
pressure devices will be tried. 
Some will pinch hard, but there 
is a tangle on powers. 


War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
McNutt is taking a beating. The Presi- 
dent’s decision not to press now for na- 
tional service (labor-draft) legislation 
exposes McNutt to the steady attrition 
of his functions. Legislation giving him 
clear authority to deal with manpower 
roblems, whether or not he actually 
fad to use any ners powers, 
would have prevented the gradual seep- 
ing away of his job into the hands of 
agencies such as WPB and Selective 
Service. 

But in the face of labor opposition 
and a rather queasy Congress, Roosevelt 
has, for the moment, decided to let new 
legislation wait for at least a few 
months. 
eStopping Pirating—McNutt, finally 
convinced that he won’t get his law 
immediately, is now getting ready to 
give a trial to the multitude of non- 
statutory measures available to him. One 
thing he can do within his own family 
is to require that all employers, or at 
least all war employers, do their hiring 
through the U. S. Employment Service, 
an agency close to McNutt’s heart. A 
White House order to this effect is due 


LABOR GOES TO COLLEGE 


Fourteen A.F.L. and C.1.0. unionists, 
who are studying at Harvard this year, 
were chosen by their respective or- 
ganizations for qualities of leadership 
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to be promulgated within a few wecks. 

This move will immediately put a 
considerable crimp into labor-pirating. 
Simply by refusing clearance to unjusti- 
fied transfers of men from one war 
plant to another, USES can end open 
wee gg It will, of course, be pretty 


ard to prevent employers from sneak- | 


ing a shanghaied worker in the back 
door now and then. 

@ Selective Service Best Weapon—To 
an extent, USES can also force employ- 
ment of local labor, women, negroes, 
and aliens by refusing to certify any onc 
else. This can only be carried so far, 
however, because if the employer is 
stubborn enough the contracting agency 
involyed—Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission—will start squawking that pro- 
duction is being delayed by USES in- 
flexibility. If McNutt had legislation, he 
figures, he could enforce sanctions on 
the employer. 

To go much deeper into manpower 
control, the commissioner must turn to 
agencies over which he has only rather 
formal control; to get a concrete man- 
by-man control over labor pirating, he 
must use the Selective Service, as in 
last month’s order freezing dairy, live- 
stock, and chicken labor to the job. Un- 
der this order, workers with dependents 
are classified 3-B; those without, 2-B. 
Any man liable to draft who left his job 
except for a similar one would be auto- 
matically reclassified 3-A or 1-A, with 
an early or immediate prospect of being 
drafted. 

Even harder 


to handle, except 


and intelligence. The Harvard stay is 
being financed by their unions and by 
friends of the University. Their first 
big adjustment is learning to think of 
everyday, bread-and-butter labor prob- 


lems in objective, scientific terms. 


AeC01W5 Why Ye s Veabule 
fo d ? 
Vu LKLa Lhe od lo ted 


1 100% automatic. 


2 No pumps, valves, or auxiliary 
units needed to read them. 

3 Models available so that readings 
can be taken remotely from or 
directly at the tank. 

4 Accuracy unaffected by specific 
gravity of tank liquid. 

5 Approved for 
gauging hazard- 
ous liquids by 
Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories and simi- 
lar groups. 


Write for 
complete details 


rue LIQUIDOMETER cone 


0 CITY, team 


New tradition: 


24 new advertisers started 
their '43 schedules in Octo- 
ber '42 ... in Business Week 
... seeing no reason to delay 
BW’s effectiveness! 24 in such 
varied fields as 


Railroading 
Films 
Automotive Parts 
Fences 
Machine Tools 
Insurance 
Conveyors 
Air Transport 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Containers 
Elevators 
Motors 
Building Materials 
Office Equipment 


{BUSINESS 
\\ WEEK 


THE NEWS-BASE OF 
MANAGEMENT'S DECISIONS 


GUNSIGHTS 


TOMORROW? 


YESTERDAY . 


PINBALL MACHINES 


OULD you make a bet today on 

what your plant may be making 
after the ink cal sealing wax are dry 
on the peace treaties? 

It’s a realistic question...and need 
not interfere with today’s war work. 
Maybe you will go back to pre-war 
products. Possibly to something en- 
tirely different. There will be new 
ideas, new products, new needs, new 
emergencies...and much more of cer- 
tain staples to feed and clothe and 
house millions of people who will be 
out of almost everything. A market 
more competitive than any you have 
ever known! 

In many plants Taylor Instruments 
will be an integral part of the blue 
prints because Taylor Instruments 
and Control Systems have already 
been designed to do today’s work 


and to meet the production demands 
of tomorrow. They are made to serve 
you accurately for a long, long period. 
They are flexible in their application 
to many different jobs. Their adapta- 
bility, their interchangeability of parts, 
their precision action, their economy 
in operation are an everlasting delight 
to a engineers and production 
superintendents in any plant. 


Include Taylor Control in your 
plans for tomorrow’s ay ar Make 
a date with your Taylor Field Engi- 
neer. He can help your Post-War 
Planning Committee. And he can 
help you increase war production 
right now! Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, 
Canada. Makers of instruments to indi- 
cate, record and control temperatures, 
pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


TO AMERICANS ON 
THE HOME FRONT: 


Taylor Household Ther- 
mometers and Weather 
Instruments have enlisted 
for the duration. Most 
stores still have stocks on 
hand. If yours hasn't, re- 
member—Taylor’s war ex- 
-- nce will bring youeven 
helter instruments later! 


io 


BUY U.S. WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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‘Taylor Lnstrwmnents 
ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND 


. 


MEAN 


INDUSTRY 


through other agencies, is the 
of inducing men with noness< 


| to move into war jobs. Selecti, 
| has been providing a push in ¢ 


tion ever since it started divi 


| ried men into 3-A’s and 3-B’s, 
| to whether they were in none 
| essential jobs. A 2-A man is 


that he will be called before 
brother. 
@ Concentration Helps Out- 


| drastic approach would be for 
| force men loose from unimpo: 


by shutting down or restricting 
erations of industries unimp 
the war. Nearest approach to t! 


| was in the concentration of the 
| dustry 
| WPB shut down the plants 

| shortage areas and let the oth 
| plants run. Labor conservation 


(BW—Oct.31’42,p16), 


of a factor in the case of the y 
industry, on which WPB is no 
ing whether to concentrate 


| horizontally. The industry fa he 
| slash; McNutt’s commission is arguing 


for concentration. 
Big difficulty with this sort 


statutory manpower program is t 


chronization of the activities of ; 


| of not always cordial agencies. Key man 


for this will be the Labor Utilization Ip. 
spector. WMC now has funds with 
which to put its own inspectors in the 
field, on a resident basis in large plants, 
on a traveling basis for small onc 


| These inspectors will keep a constant 


check on the labor practices of the 


none they cover, will watch for labor 


noarding and pirating, inefficient use 

labor, and the like, will call on Selective 
Service, USES, WPB, or the procute- 
ment agencies to clean up bad spots. 

e Friction with WPB-—It wil! come 
rather hard to McNutt to lean on the 
WPB when he is already suspicious of 
the motives of Vice Chairman Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt in setting up whut 
amounts to a little manpower comms- 
sion in WPB’s Office of Program De- 


| velopment. A couple of months ago, 


McNutt asked WPB to arrange for gu- 
ing him lists of war employers in order 
of importance so that he would know 
ito whom to give preference in assigning 
labor. In response, Eberstadt set up ia 
OPD a labor requirements branch an¢ 
a parallel labor requirements committe: 
made up of representatives of all the 
federal agencies concerned. Both are 
headed by Carl J. Goff of the Brother 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Ex 
ginemen, 

As it turns out, the labor requit- 
ments setup goes far beyond McNutt’ 
simple specifications. On the one hané, 
it plans to get right down into detail a 
to the specific labor needs, in terms 0 
trades and training programs, of ind: 
vidual plants and areas, and is setting 
up a series of regional editions ot it 
to do the job. On the other hand, it 


me? 


assuming the responsibility of deciding 
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- supply affects the feasibility | 


d production programs. 
ir Division—Actually, so long 
« ective manpower authority is 
»oth WPB and Selective Serv- 
- forced by the exigencies of their 
to encroach on the manpower 
’B, in the throes of formulating 
ton schedules that won’t ex- 
he available materials, can hardly 


the stage of doing a manpower rather 
than a mere conscription job when it 
began to draft men with dependents. 
§s$ has never had a very scientific sys- 
em of occupational deferment. Actu- 
ally, it couldn’t have in the absence of 


| 


decisions as to the size of the Army or | 


the scale of the production program. If 
yo really disastrous effects resulted, this 


| 
| 


was because so many men of military age | 
were protected from the draft by de- | 
pendents. No matter how casual the oc- | 


cupational procedure was, _ industry 
could get along on the married men. 
Now dependency is about to become a 
secondary factor in determining who 
fights, and occupation will be the prime 
consideration. 
eNo “Who?” but “When?”—This 
does not mean that men in essential 
jobs can relax. There are some essential 
activities—mining and farming for in- 
stance—in which the work is so tough, 
the pay so low that it’s almost impos- 
sible to find replacements for present 
workers. In such fields deferment will 
be more or less permanent. But in in- 
dustry generally, the question is not so 
much “who” as “when.” Employers 
should expect that nearly all their phy- 
sically fit men of military age will be 
called within the next year or so, will 
have to be replaced with women, chil- 
dren, older men, men in poor physical 
shape. By present plans, about 10,000,- 
(00 men will be in the Army and Navy 
at the end of 1943, and these must 
come from something like 13,500,000 
men of the right age and health. 
However, no one can replace all his 
employees at once, and occupational de- 
ferment thus becomes a matter of figur- 
ing out who should and can be replaced 
first. This is worked out in terms of the 


esentiality of the particular job, the | 


time it takes to train a replacement, and 
the worker’s dependency status. 
@ Deferment Machinery—Unless and 
until new legislation wipes out the pres- 
ent local board system, the mechanics of 
occupational deferment will continue 
much as at present as regards small local 
yC™ployers, The draft boards will study 
each man separately as to whether he 
holds a critical (skilled and scarce) job 
m an essential industry. Informal ar- 
fangements may be worked out to avoid 
accidentally stripping an employer all 
at once 
For big employers, however, the pre- 
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® Today, all the resources of the 
Allen Wales Adding Machine Cozpora- 
tion are turned to the manufacture of vi- 
tal war supplies for our country. When 
Victory comes, we will resume making 
Allen Wales Adding Machines which 
our friends tell us are the world’s best. 


In the meantime, you can best 
help yourself and us by keeping your 
Allen Wales Adding Machines in perfect 
running condition. We suggest that you 
investigate our Annual Maintenance 
Service by calling the nearest of our 400 
agencies, or write to the Home Office: 


ALLEN © WALES @ 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


AAA RA } 7 wT 
$44 1v10qQ 15 h Avenue vey 


1. Without a single exception, Packard employees have gone 
all-out for the “Work to Win” program, have voluntarily 


pledged 60 full minutes of every working hour to speeding up 


production, proudly wear “Work to Win” pins, have changed 
the famous Packard slogan to “Ask The Man Who Wears One.” 


2. Teamwork! Packard president Geo. T. Christopher ( 
and union Local president Curt Murdock (left) show army air 


B. E. Meyers (right) how Packard management and labor ar, 
striving together toward a common objective: Victory! 


The kind of story Hitler hates 


What Packard is doing is the sort of thing 
Hitler thought couldn’t happen in a democracy 


oe, when Government first 
recognized the production efforts of 
U. S. factory workers, nine Packard 
employees stepped into the limelight to 
receive awards—the first ones given to 
workers in the automotive industry. 


These awards were given for produc- 
tion shortcuts which were fruit of a con- 
tinuing plan of management-labor co- 
operation that recognizes employees on 
a man-to-man basis of fair treatment. 


Birth of “Work to Win!"’ Early in °42, 
Packard war production reached a new 
high in output of aircraft and marine 
engines. But Packard management was 
convinced it could go still higher . . . 


through a plan starting with a voluntary 
pledge from every worker to improve 
and increase war production by applying 
shop initiative and ability. 


The idea was discussed with union 
leaders in Packard Local 1909 UAW-CIO 
—men who shared the opinion that one 
way to win this war is to increase 
production. 

Together, in a series of meetings, 
management and labor whipped the 
original plan into Packard’s now-famed 
“Work to Win” program, a plan to speed 
up machines, not men. 


Up goes production! Already, the 
plan is stepping-up production . . . is 


Secret of the new Curtiss (P-40F) Warhawk’s spectacular performance is the 
terrific power of its Packard-built Rolls-Royce engine. Packard craftsmen tool these 
brute engines to the hairline accuracy of a fine jeweled watch. Pilots who’ve flown the 
P-40F say its power plant helps to make it a honey to fly—and a high-fightin’ fool! 
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bringing a flood of workers’ suggestions 
(8107 to date) ... is carrying Packard's 
long-harmonious management-labor re- 
lations to new heights of understanding. 
Patriotic war-minded workers have al- 
ready turned in 646 ideas which com- 
pany engineers have put to use in in- 
creasing output ... and hundreds mor 
are under consideration for early adop 
tion. 


Some of the ideas have resulted in 
new, ingenious, time-saving tools. Othiers 
have enabled one machine to do the 
work which formerly tied up two. Still 
other suggestions have brought about 
entirely new methods and procedures, 
have greatly improved quality, stepped 
up efficiency. 


Making new records . . . then break- 
‘ing them. As one result of the “Work to 
Win” program, Packard employees are 
consistently meeting tough WPB quotas 
on two of the most complicated and pre- 
cise jobs in the entire U. S. war pro- 
duction effort. 


And there is still another result —on 
which holds a promise for the peacetim 
era ahead. By helping to develop and 
perfect the skills and techniques of vast 
manpower, the “Work to Win” plan is 
also making a real contribution to the 
betterment of the industrial future. 


But meanwhile, the entire Packard 
organization—spurred on by cheers from 
Washington—is out to break still mor 
wartime production records! 
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3. Joint Management-Labor Committee chosen respectively 
three from company (above left) and three from union (right) 
steers the program. Separate in function from usual shop com- 
mittees, this impartial group scans each suggestion, checks it 
as a workable idea, awards war worker his coveted “Wings” pin. 


5. These Packard Work-to-Winners’ production shortcuts 
won them the first Government awards ever given war workers. 
Left to right: John Hook, Harry Gielniak, I. A. Clark, Fred 
Ospedale, Max S. Harris, Peter Cojei, William H. Switzer, 
George Smolarek, and (absent) David Fabert. F-l-A-S-! 
Washington just advises 11 more have been similarly honored! 


ee 
PACKARD 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 


Work to Win! 


4. Citation banners, merit awards, production scoreboards, 
plant posters, worker-written shop slogans, all remind the 
Packard employee that every idea he contributes speeds up 
the war effort even more. In the ““Work to Win!”’ program he 
finds an unusual chance for recognition and advancement. 


6. Another honor for Packard Workers. Stephen Kmieciak, 
veteran marine-engine builder, accepts Navy “E” button from 
Lt. Cmdr. A. R. Montgomery of an Atlantic PT-boat squadron, 
on behalf of his fellow workers. Kmieciak, with 38 years of 
continuous service, is third generation in his family to work 
for Packard, 


“7. a ape ee 
OFFICIAL PHOTO—U. S. NAV 


* Every Packard Worker is proud of the inspiring performance of the Navy's 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


famous PT-boats. Powered by Packard super-marine engines, these swift, hard-hit- 
ting boats have seen plenty of action, have written glorious and heroic chapters in the 


+: naval history of the Allied Nations ... from Subic Bay to the English Channel! 
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Take a Page from the Aviation Industry's 
Experience with FIRE PROTECTION 


\ 


Is fire a greater 
calamity in a power plant or 
an airplane factory? The best 
answer is probably “Fire dam- 
age is the greatest calamity 
wherever it could have been pre- 
vented.” . . . And fire losses 
CAN be prevented, today, by 
Cardox extinguishment. 

Aircraft industries, growing 
by leaps and bounds, have 
been in an ideal position to 
make most new Cardox instal- 
lations. Under the Govern- 
ment’s plane building program 
there was no leeway in time or 
material for damage in any way 


preventable. Cardox engineered 


applications were proved to 
offer maximum protection. 

Cardox Systems with a full 
range carbon dioxide capacity 
—500 lbs. to many tons—plus 
positive controls, are reducing 
fire risk to insignificance, in 
many other industries. Evi- 
dence can be presented to 
manufacturers in many fields 
that Cardox, when adapted to 
their individual hazards, is all- 
out fire protection. 

Write for Bulletin 10112. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
District Offices in New York «+ Detroit 
Pittsburgh + Cleveland + Atlanta 
San Francisco + Los Angeles « Seattle 


JS 


NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS AND TRUCKS 
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| ferred arrangement is coming t 
| so-called “manning tables” 
| devised to provide a picture of 
tire personnel situation of a 
the basis of which a schedule 
| drawals of men into the Arm, 
worked out that will be as fast 
sible without crippling the plant 
Big weakness of Selective 
the prime manpower enf 
agency is that it has no control 
movement of older men and w: 
SSS got the job by deliberat: 
rather than—as appears likely 
fault, the present draft law wor 
to be amended. But in theory, . 
there are ways in which Selecti 
ice can reach even to those grou 
law puts practically no limits on 
discretion as to the grounds fo 
ment. It could take into account, fo; 
instance, not only a man’s job and | 
dependents but also the jobs 
dependents—by a sort of point 
by which a man gets a point if | ife 
has a war job. This would be to giy: 
concrete affect to General Hershey's re 
cent statement that a wife det 
husband’s induction when she take; 
job because she releases a single man { 
the Army. 


nN 
tilt 


| Bottoms Up 
Beat-the-tax liquor-buying 
spree was a grand party while 
it lasted, but dealers’ hangover 
brings the usual regrets. 


It was like Christmas, New Year's 
| Eve, and the silk stocking buying sprec 
| of last fall combined. Liquor dealers 
| said that never in their history had 

such a horde of purchasers swept shelves 
| bare as last week when beat-the-taxers 
bought their last full share of prewar, 
presupertax supplies. Nor did the deal- 
ers try to save any inventory, becaus 
stocks are subject to a shelf tax. Let ’er 
go, was their attitude—it’ll save money 
@ Comes the Hangover—But now that 
the party is over, the headaches begin. 
To start with, OPA has kept a wary eye 
on the liquor trade and has ruled that 
| the new distillers’ tax (about 5(¢ per 
| quart of bottled hard goods) must be 
| passed on intact. Dealers who custom- 

arily slap a 35% markup on invoices- 

including whatever taxes are part of such 
| costs—are suddenly finding out that 

they must separate the tax from true 

costs. Practically, that has the effect 
| of a lower gross margin. 

Nor can the proof of liquor be 
changed more than three points with- 
out an alteration in price. Because the 
tendency currently is to reduce 9 and 
100 proof liquors to 86, the retail price 

| must go down proportionately (bW- 
| Oct.24’42,p43). That leaves the 1 
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wilers in a sorry position of contem- 
iting (1) lower margins, and (2) some- 
what lower prices (excluding, of course, 
the tax’. On to of all of which, the 
buying spree probably will be followed 
py doldrums, until Christmas stirs up 
cgme tradewinds again. 

@ Distillers’ Woes—Meanwhile, the di- 
stillers are not excluded from the woes 
that lie in the future. Since the indus- 
try has converted to war, OPA has fig- 
ured out a ceiling on industrial alcohol 
which allows about 4¢ profit per wine 
ailon (a wine gallon equals 1.9 proof 
sallons) plus 3¢ administrative expenses. 
Peacetime producers, to whom 3¢ a 
gallon administrative expense spells red 
ink, are Shaking their heads. They 
don’t see how they can make ends meet. 
Many of them would gladly shut down 
for the duration, but know that this 
would stir up a storm of public indigna- 
tion. They'll have to stick it out and 
learn how to operate with their belts 
pulled in to the last notch. 

Nor is OPA in any mood to provide 

relief. The distillers can’t graciously 
ask for a price boost when they're doing 
war work; OPA thus has them over a 
barrel. WPB, which conceivably might 
intercede, has shrugged its shoulders. 
Apparently WPB isn’t interested so 
jong as the war alcohol flow keeps 
coming. 
«Black Market?—There are those who 
say that the present combination of 
taxes, shorter civilian supplies, and 
OPA price-ceilings will produce a sinis- 
ter black market. Their predictions are 
that syndicates dealing in bootleg liquor, 
tires, and other scarce goods are just 
over the horizon. On sober thought, 
however, the picture isn’t quite that 
ominous. OPA would, in the last analy- 
sis, probably rather amend prices than 
invite the bootlegger to the party. 

Among those who will be early peti- 
tioners before OPA are the monopoly 
states (who operate the liquor distribu- 
tion system under state ownership). 
Last year these states laid in tremendous 
supplies of bottled goods, feeling it was 
the patriotic thing to do since a trans- 
portation shortage was in the offing. 
Big inventories, however, caused these 
states to have low March ceilings. Cur- 
rently, when replacements have to be 
made, the low ceilings squeeze out the 
profit. An appeal to OPA is certain. 


ARMY CUTS STRAPPING COST 


Substitution of round wire for the 
flat metal strapping used by the Army 
Quartermaster Corps on nailed wood 
boxes is expected to save between 45% 
and 50% of steel and cut the cost by 
-)% to 30%. All Quartermaster depots 
how are using round wire strapping of 
applicable tensile strength, and future 
‘pecifications will call for it except in 
those cases where wire proves to be un- 
obtainable, 
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THE synthetic rubber industry will 
find the most effective cooperation 
among supply sources who understand 
the problems of pioneering. Since the 
early days of 100 octane aviation gaso- 
line, Lebanon has supplied castings for 
its production. Lebanon was among the 
first to use Gamma Ray inspection... 


LEBANON OFFERS PIONEERING BACKGROUND TO HELP SPEED 


which tests the casting soundness pro- 
duced by proved foundry practice. Circle 
@ Castings...of both standard and 
special analyses alloys... already serve 
or are about to serve leaders of the syne 
thetic rubber industry in various types of 
valves, fittings, steam nozzles, diffusers, 
compressors and other important equipment. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES: Circle © 9; Circle © 10; Circle © 30H 
FOR SUB-ZERO TEMPERATURES: Circle © 19; Circle © 23 
FOR NORMAL TEMPERATURES: Circle © A; Circle © B 
FOR AVOIDANCE OF CORROSION AND CONTAMINATION: Circle (D 22; Circle © 23 
lebanon metallurgists will gladly make specific recommendations after a study of your problem. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (SWISS CHAMOTTE) METHOD 


‘\aad?> 


COMPLETED HIGHWAYS 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
SEA FERRY ROUTES 


42 * The War—and Business Abroad 


THE WAR .-ano susiness asroap 


Improving the Supply Lines 


While the United Nations develop vital routes across 


Africa to Middle East and through India to China, Alaskan road 
becomes reality. Push pan-American highway, rail lines. 


The dispersal of Japanese naval forces 
endangering the U. S. land and air bases 
in the Solomons may provide a long- 
sought opportunity to reinforce this 
tenuous foothold and to follow through 
with enough strength and momentum 
to carry forward the island-by-island 
march back up the Pacific battlefront. 
If the dispersal turns out to be only a 
regrouping movement, the American 
position may again be in for a trial by 
fire such as it withstood only weeks ago. 

In Africa, Axis strongpoints appear 
to be undergoing a softening treatment 
preliminary to the ultimate British 
once-and-for-all attempt to sweep across 
the Mediterranean littoral to ‘Tobruk, 
Bengazi—and Tripoli. 


Comeback in India 


The stage is being set for a United 
Nations comeback in India. If supplies 
to China are to continue and increase 
in volume, the constant pressure from 
Burma-based Japanese bombers must 
be removed. Developments indicate an 
early allied offensive to test the tough- 
ness of the problem and at the same 
time to divert air attacks from the vital 
transport line between Assam (in north- 
east India) and China. 

Smoothing out of supply difficulties, 
right from the several battlefronts all the 
way back to the source of production, 


‘js being tackled by experts with renewed 


vigor. Quiet development of the short- 
cut across Africa’s midriff—accompanied 
by intensive improvements of ports, 
roads, and airfields—is typical of similar 
work in progress in China, Australia, 
Iran, and Alaska. 


Alcan Highway in Use 

Opening of the Alaska-Canada high- 
way last week, a month ahead of sched- 
ule, served to remind Americans of the 
importance to our own defense of such 
towns as Fairbanks and Whitehorse 
(see map). Dedication of the highway 
may have been set for Nov. 15, but this 
week the first caravan of trucks, carry- 
ing men and munitions for the defense 
of our northernmost territory, was al- 
ready rolling over the road. 

The Alcan road—rushed to comple- 
tion while the Japanese threat to the 
Aleutians was at its height—is of imme- 
diate usefulness as a war highway. With 
innumerable airports and landing fields 


flanking its course, the road is farther 
inland than originally planned, cut of 
reach of ship-based enemy plancs in 
the Pacific. Feeder roads from Prince 
Rupert (Canadian National railhead on 
the Pacific near Alaska’s southern tip) 
and from Vancouver are under construc. 
tion and will increase the utility of the 
road. ; 


On Down to Rio and B.A. 


Important as the northern link may 
be to the Army, progress on other seg- 
ments of the pan-American system are 
more closely watched by producers of 
war equipment who are reliant upon 
supplies from south of the border. 

All incomplete sections of the road 
are under construction after years of 
argument and delay, but final comple. 
tion date of the 15,000-mile road is still 
a question mark. Connecting roads now 
permit uninterrupted travel from Fair- 
banks to a point near the Mexico- 
Guatemala border, but there are a half- 
dozen breaks on the way through the 
Canal Zone to Peru. From the Pen- 
Colombia border the road is complete 
through Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, 
and north to Rio de Janiero. ‘The op- 
tional route from Lima through La Paz, 
Bolivia, and on to Buenos Aires is the 
latest answer to the Andes winter which 
closes the Santiago-B. A. road for sey- 
eral months each year. 


Railroad Improvements 

To supplement the growing network 
of highways, the railroads of Latin 
America are undergoing wartime reno- 
vations and extensions. The last rivet 
in the bridge over the Suchiate river on 
the Mexico-Guatemala border was 
pounded home this week, while locomo- 
tives were already chuffing overhead. 
The bridge links the Mexican railroads 
with those of Guatemala and E] Salva- 
dor, bringing vital products of 
countries within four days travel time 
of the United States. A transfer of cargo 
from one train to another is still nece 
sary just within the Guatemalan fron- 
tier, but special loading platform be- 
tween the tracks have been built for this 
purpose. Previous to completion of the 
bridge, shipments were poled across the 
river on tiny rafts. 

Similar critical links are being hut 
riedly thrown together under the stress 


these 
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i? the months since Pearl Harbor the railroads of 
the United States have carried three times as many 
soldiers as in the same months of the last war. 


Of the 6,800 Pullman sleeping cars and 17,500 pas- 


senger coaches on the railroads 
today, a great part are assigned 
\o military movements—and 
the armed forces have first 
call on all the rest. 


Besides troop movements, 
there are those who must 
travel on essential war busi- 
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Business Week 


DON’T WASTE TRANSPORTATION. Plan early— 
Make reservations and buy tickets as far in advance 
as possible. Avoid week ends—Do your travel- 
ing in the middle of the week whenever possible. 
Travel light 
requirements. Other baggage can be checked. 


Limit your hand baggage to actual 


Plans changed?—Cancel your reservation 
promptly if your trip is deferred or called off. It 
will help the other fellow. 


CAN 


ness. There are service men on furlough. There is the 
shortage of tires and the rationing of gasoline — all 
adding to the demand for space on the trains. 


That demand must be met with the cars we have—other 


war needs make it impossible 
to get any more. 


So please help the other fellow 
who must travel—and help 
yourself — and help us to 
get the best use out of what 


we have. 
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RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


of the war’s demand for land routes to 
supplement U-boat infested sea lanes. 
While many of the projects being has- 
tened to completion may require replace- 
ment after the war, the bonds of trade 
which are being developed today will 
guarantee their permanence as integral 
parts of the hemisphere’s transportation 
system. 


AIDING TURKEY 


Despite continuing doubt about the 
status of Turkey, there has been no lack 
of effort to keep her on the side of the 
United Nations. Since July, 1940, 
British engineers have rebuilt the ports 
of Alexandretta and Mersin, and a 
valued at more than $40,000,000 have 
been sent to that country in the form 
of railway locomotives, structural steel, 
mining machinery, cotton and woolens, 
oil, rubber, and foods. Aid of this sort, 
alleviating the pressure of war on 
Turkey’s economy, has been supple- 
mented by limited amounts of military 
cquipment. 


VITAL INDIAN LINK 


A recent survey of the Eastern Indian 
Railway System—servicing the provinces 
of Bengal, Eastern Bengal, Assam, and 
Bihar—discloses that even under bom- 
bardment from Japanese bombers in 
Burma, it is operating efficiently, helping 
to move lend-lease goods toward China 


and supply industries in the Calcutta 
area. Recent strikes inspired by the 
Congress Party did not extend to work- 
ers on these railroads, and distribution 
of coal reserves—always a preliminary to 
extensive shipments of more essential 
materials—is progressing without hitches. 


BRITISH LABOR ALL OUT 


British unemployment hit a new low 
in September when 98,662 were idle, 
compared with 107,534 in August and 
162,655 in September, 1941. The Labor 
Ministry at the same time noted that 
roughly 22,000,000 of Britain’s working 
population of 33,000,000 are mobilized 
either in the armed forces or in war 
industries. 


BITS AND PIECES 


A complete American tire factory— 
reputed to be one of the most modern 
in the industry—is being supplied by the 
Ford Motor Co. for shipment to the 
Soviet Union. The annual capacity of 
the plant is estimated at 1,000,000 tires. 
A new twist in cargo-space utilization 
has been introduced with shipments of 
canned milk in empty cartridge cases. 
Two cans fit snugly in each case... .. 
Venezuela has come forward through a 
commercial representative to offer the 
U. S. 1,000,000 pounds of silk cocoons. 
Silk of this sort—unfit for stockings—will 
fill a vital need in war production. 


How can you be sure of 
CHOOSING THE BEST WORKER 


for the job? 


Increased demands for speed and quantity of production— 
scarcity and inexperience of labor—and other conditions com- 
plicate the job of hiring and placing people today. But 
Charles Drake has discovered, developed, and here presents 
a new approach to aptitude testing to help you meet these 
problems. No highly specialized knowledge required; utiliz- 
ing data available in your plant, you can design tests of 
unusual simplicity and directness, that will 
pay big dividends in disclosing the most cap- 
able and trainable applicants and employees. 


Learn how from this concise, readable book PERSONNEL SELECTION 


Here is a new, realistic, and practical technique for 
The methods 
of designing special performance 
tests embodying the essential elements of dexterity 
and perception discovered by analyzing an industrial 
The treatment is con- 
of actual 
tests provide a usable guide for industrial engineers, 


the selection of industrial personnel. 
consists primarily 


job or group of similar jobs. 


cise and clear, and many illustrations 


personnel workers, and others in employing 
this technique. 


10 days’ Free Reading—Send Coupon 


Just Published 


by Standard Job Tests 
By CHARLES A. DRAKE 


Head, Methods Department, United Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Management 
Corporation. 140 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, 


$2.00. 


SHOWS YOU: 


@ how to design simple tests based on the 
actual manual abilities and perceptions re- 
quired in a job or group of jobs 

@ the basis of the method and how it com- 
pares with other types of testing 

@ principles, methods, and examples of test 
design and operation 

@ methods of 


scoring and _ interpreting 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Drake's Personnel Selection by Standard Job 
5 may for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
jays 
return book postpaid. 


Address .. as on 
Se BR FIs otc cccccdccucevest tovesenastewe tdi cee | 
PEL ead cco cavendewnssvssbigdsbenndebbdisedetesue 


In 10 
I will send $2.00, plus few cents postage, or 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


results 
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CANADA 
2,000 Into 9? 


That's the concentration 
ideal of Ottawa as it surveys 
wholesale grocers—but nothing 
so severe will be tried. 


OTTAWA-—Can the business of 
2,000 wholesale grocery firms in ( inada, 
serving a retail trade supplying 12,000. 
000 consumers, be concentrated in the 


hands of nine firms—one for cach of 
the Canadian provinces? 

@ Trade Confers on Plan—Thi ques. 
tion is a typical reason for the uneas- 
ness of Canadian business in the final 
quarter of 1942. It is representative of 
Ottawa’s efforts to measure the ultimate 
possibilities of nonwar business con- 
centration to release manpower for the 
fighting services and war plants. It was 
submitted to representatives of the 
Canadian wholesale grocery trade at a 
conference with curtailment planners 
in Toronto last month. 

Ottawa has no immediate intention 
of contracting the wholesale grocen 
trade to the extent indicated or any 
other divisions of business to a corte- 
sponding degree. Manpower require- 
ments do not demand it. 

@ Exploring the Possibilities—Because 
officials don’t know what the war wil! 
demand by this time next year, the 
are trying to find out how far it is p 

sible to go in squeezing nonwar busi- 
ness. Failure of officials to make thi 
clear to business men is causing alarm 

In preparation for actual concentr:- 
tion, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board (the curtailment administration 
issued orders this week designed t 
freeze Canadian business in its present 
lines of activity. Existing manufactur 
ing and trade divisions of business arc 
closed to newcomers, and firms or indi 
viduals engaged in them are barred 
from branching out into other lines. A 
perfume manufacturer cannot begin 
production of cosmetics as a sideline. 
A grocer will not be permitted to instal 
a meat counter to make up for loss 0! 
business in grocery lines, which are i 
short supply. Gasoline outlet operator 
can’t start selling electric toasters. 

Included in the freeze order are estab- 
lishments engaged in warehousing, 
undertaking, laundering and cleaning, 
beauty treatments, plumbing and heat- 
ing, painting and decorating, supplying 
meals, refreshments, and __ beverages, 
showing motion pictures, slaughtcring, 
and manufacturing on a custom or com 
mission basis. 
© Christmas Tree Shortage—Befo 
war, nearly every Canadian home ad a 


the 


v 
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“Look at our pretty planes” 


; 


..» They COULD be 
enemy bombers! 


Little do they realize the awful possibilities 
of planes flying overhead. May they néver 
have to! But this is War, and you don’t 
overlook the fact that it could happen here 
... that the very real risks of trial blackouts 
may one day be the grim hazards of a bomb- 
ing raid, sabotage or invasion. Your time 
and life are just as precious to you and to 
your dependents, whether endangered by 
that elusive piece of soap in your bathtub 
or by a Nazi bomb. In liberal contrast with 
most others, the Commercial Travelers’ 
policy covers these extra risks of War. 


Civilians’ War Risk Covered 
at No Extra Cost! 
Mishaps resulting from ANY ACT of WAR 


are covered the same as “everyday” acci- 
dents... for loss of life, time, sight or limb 
... AT COST for 220,000 members who 
deal direct with this strong old company. 

You do not have to be a commercial 
traveler to join. All preferred male risks 
are covered, and medical examination is not 
required, Age for joining: 18 to 55 years. 


BROAD COVERAGE protects you night 
and day, at home or on trips, at work or at 
play. You do not have to be gored by a bull 
or fall down an elevator shaft to collect. 


$5,000 or $10,000 $25.00 or $50.00 
Loss of Life, Sight, Limbs Weekly while Disabled 


Only $2 to Join 


This small initial fee is the only invest- 
ment to make until late next March, 1943 
...if your application is accepted now for 
the $5,000 policy. Other plans may include 
double amount of accident protection; 
health insurance and hospitalization insur- 
ance at modest additional cost. 


The Commercial Travelers 
MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


H. E. TREVVETT, Secretary 


& Covers ANY ACT of WAR—Blackouts, 
Sabotage, Bombings, Invasion 


Air raid wardens . . volunteer police . . auxiliary firemen 
--or members otherwise engaged in volunteer civilian 
defense work protected for war accidents the same as 
for “everyday” mishaps. Members in the armed services 


FOUNDED 1883 


My name is Mr. 


Address 


are protected within our continental limits so long as 


ro actual warfare occurs therein. 
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TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

H. E. TREVVETT, Secretary — The Commercial Travelers, Utica, New York 
Send me without obligation your free booklet FACTS ABOUT ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH AND HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE with full information 


about civilians’ war risk coverage included at no extra cost. 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


see eee 2 
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NO AGENT WILL CALL =-<<------.....~ 
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RARE GIFT PEARS 


NOW READY for shipment... rare Franciscan Pears 
... hand-picked and hand-packed especially for (brist- 
mas giving. The most beautiful gift pack in America! 
Send them to your friends and customers. Great big 
luscious pears that are a treat to the eye as well as the 
palate. Sent prepaid on receipt of $2.55 (15 to 22 pears, 
according to size). This year gift shipments should be 
made early. Order now for your own table & for giving. 


SWEET BRIER ORCHARDS 
1621 University Driveo - San Jose, California 
**IN THE VALLEY OF HEART'S DELIGHT’’ 


We have experienced 
reserves to help you 
beat production quotas 


&. a See 
a 


Need A SEASONED 51h An? 


FULLY EQUIPPED METAL FABRICATION PLANT 


offers you its facilities if your war production includes 


* STAMPINGS 
*% SPINNING w% POLISHING 
*% DEEP DRAWING w& SHEET METAL WORK 


WRITE OR WIRE for complete infor- 
mation about our large, modern plant and 
experienced engineering staff geared to give 
you immediate action on your Sub-Contract work: 


Estimates promptly furnished... Send us your drawings 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Stainless Steel Specialists 


Chicago, Minols 


* WELDING 


1312 No. Fremont St. 
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PLYWOOD FOR ALLIES 


Plywood planes fill a strategic-metals 
gap for two United Nations. The 
light Mexican Teziutlan trainer (left) 
is in mass production in the govern- 
ment’s Mexico City factory. Powered 
by a Lycoming 125-hp. aircooled en- 


gine, it takes off fully loaded with , 
160-foot run and has a 7-hour flying 
range. The war-painted British De 
Havilland “mosquito” bomber, pack. 
ing four 20-mm. cannon and {oy 
303 machine guns, has already proved 
its mettle in combat. It is | 
by two Rolls Royce engines. 


wered 


Christmas tree, and hundreds of carloads 
were shipped during November and De- 
cember every year to New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, and other U. S. 
cities. The her shortage, especially 
acute in the timber trade, is compelling 
suspension of the Yule tree trade this 
year. A control order bars delivery of 
Christmas trees after Nov. 15 and cut- 
~ was banned from Oct. 31. 

reater emphasis on management- 
worker relations in Canadian industry 
is an outgrowth of the manpower short- 
age. Since his appointment as director 
of National Selective Service six months 
ago, Elliot Little, former manager of 
Anglo-Canadian Paper Co., has been 
campaigning for creation of manage- 
ment-worker committees in war plants. 
He has insisted that labor have a say in 
plans for contracting civilian industry. 
@ Working on the Foremen—Latest 
move is toward inauguration of a job- 
relations training program for essential 
industry. Immediate objective is the 
instruction of plant foremen and super- 
visors in the handling of workers with 
a view to avoiding grievances and dis- 
content. The Labor Department of the 
federal government will conduct an in- 
struction course for foremen and other 
plant bosses. 

Canada’s oldest business, the fur 
trade—started in a big way in the 17th 
century when Charles II of England 
chartered the Company of Gentlemen 
Adventurers Trading into Hudson’s Bay 
—will be one of the first to be con- 
tracted in the nonessential industry 
curtailment program. Donald Gordon, 
czar of the program, doesn’t agree with 
the view shared by cabinet ministers’ 
wives and sales ladies alike that fur 
coats are essential for wartime warmth. 
The fur business is to be squeezed for 
the manpower it can spare. 

@ Rabbit Isn’t Tiger—As a preliminary, 
however, the business is being rational- 


ieeneemearl 


ized and deglamorized. The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board has ordered 
elimination of exotic names concealing 
the identities of furs sold in Canada 
In addition to familiar but inaccurate 
sales names, all furs must now bear the 
names of the animals from which the 
skins are taken. 

Hardest hit of the furriers’ friends js 
the rabbit whose pelt has been sold 
after treatment under no fewer than 
37 names: 
Arctic Seal 
Australian Seal 
Super Seal 
Glo Seal 
Electric Seal 
Baltic Seal 
Russian Seal 
Siberian Seal 
French Seal 
Baffin Seal 
Northern Seal 
Near Seal 
Nordic Seal 
Nubian Seal 
Sealine Seal 
Baby Beaver 
Baltic Fox 
Baltic Leopard 
Baltic Tiger 


LESS GAS FOR CANADIANS 


A direct result of extension of gasoline 
rationing in the United States is the 
further cut this week in the gasoline 
allowance for Canadians. Coupons good 
for 5 gal. when issued in April, cut toa 
4-gal. value two months ago in central 
provinces, now drop to a 3-gal. value 
across the country. The Maritime Prov- 
inces have been under the 3-gal. limit 
for some time, but the prairie provinces 
have been allowed 5 gal. Recent!y pt 
vate car owners not using their cars fot 
business were cut to an allowance of 16 
coupons for the October-April period. 

Proposals to ration rail travel! 
also found their way across the border. 


Bay Seal 
Beaverette 
Belgium Beaver 
Belgium Lynx 
Chinese Lynx 
Electric Beaver 
Erminette 
French Beaver 
French Chinchilla 
French Leopard 
French Sable 
Lapin 
Mendoza Beaver 
Moline 

Russian Leopard 
Squirrellette 
Squirreline 
Twin Beaver 


have 
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Have you heard > 
about the Silver Bombers 2 


The story of 2410 men who are 
pledged to step up production 
in thousands of war plants. 


@ It all began with the idea of one 
man. He was a lighting man devoting 
his time to helping war factories in- 
crease production through the use of 
better lighting. 

He was getting results. Over and over 
again he had seen production of essen- 
tial war materials stepped up three 
per cent, ten per cent, even as much as 
twenty-five per cent after lighting 
faults were corrected. Accidents de- 
creased. Spoilage went down. 


One day he said to himself, ‘‘Since it 
takes 100,000 man-hours to build a 
four-motor bomber, every time I can 
add 100,000 man-hours by speeding 
production it’s the equivalent of build- 
ing a bomber myself !’" 


More than 500 bombers 


That idea has grown until, today, 2410 
lighting men are enlisted in this sym- 
bolic ‘*Bomber Building’’ army. Each 
has signed the pledge(Shown at right). 
And each is proud to wear the Silver 
Bomber button. Already, by the most 
conservative estimates these 2410 men 
are adding the equivalent of 51,000,000 
man-hours a year to our war produc- 
tion. Enough man-hours to build more 
than 500 bombers! 


These ‘Bomber Builders’’ know how 
to break lighting bottlenecks caused 
by glare, or shadows or gloom. And 
they are seeing tangible results in 
faster production, fewer accidents, less 
spoilage. 

They are working with plants employ- 
ing thousands of workers, and with 
shops employing as little as two. They 
will go anywhere, any time to help 
with a production problem. They are 
building “tbombers”’ for victory. 

* * * 

General Electric is glad to publish this 
tribute to these Wartime Lighting Counsel- 
‘ors who are doing so much to speed war pro- 
auction. They include lighting men from 
Electric Service Companies, Electrical Job- 
bers, Contractors and Manu facturers as well 
45 General Electric's own lighting staff. 
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THIS 1S THE PLEDGE that 2410 lighting men have signed (as of October 26) indicating their 
determination to help war plants speed production with better lighting. 


THE MAN WHO WEARS a Silver Bomber is a good man to know. Welcome him when he 
comes to your office and let him show you how simple changes in lighting can help break 
production bottlenecks. 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


LAMP DEPARTMENT, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
47 
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In 
American Bombers 


Bomber pilots will tell you that success- 
ful raiding calls for three things—de- 
pendable engines, long-range planes, 
and the right explosives. 

What part docs re- 
frigeration play in 
supplying these? 


struments are made 


help of mechanical 
"cold". Temperatures 
down to 70 deg. be- 
low zero F, are em- 
ployed for this work. 

Drafting rooms, of- 
fices, research labor- 
atories, first aid 
rooms, cafeterias and 
assembly lines in air- 
plane = Bare find air 


Frick Refri eration Is 

used in making supe- 

rior eae for our 
fighting planes. 


Cne big bomber plant 
uses 36 Frick ma- 
chines for air condi- 
tioning, food service, 


=. frigeration vital aids. 


Plants making TNT, 
41 dynamite, and other 
explosives require re- 
frigeration in large 
amounts 
of temperatures and | 
reactions. 

And when we say 
refrigeration, we mean 


~f 


fat 
age 
4 


Plants making explo- 

sives have for man 

years utilized Frick 
Refrigeration. 


It's in action with the American Bombers 


WAYRVESBOR 
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with the 


Inventory Order 

WPB less concerned about 
| little man than about keeping 
all corners of nation stocked. 
| What's coming, who's exempt. 


Now that the War Production Board 


treatm | | has decided to limit the inventories of 


| the bigger merchants and manufacturers 
(BW —Oct.24'42,p8), the smaller ele- 
ments are still far from satisfied. WPB’s 
action, say they, is plainly a case of 
| locking the barn after the horse was 
stolen. 

Specifically, these squawks hinge on 
two arguments. The first is that WPB’s 


' forthcoming order won’t confiscate any 


Aircraft engines, | 
superchargers and in- | 


and tested with the 


conditioning and re- | 


for control | 


existing accumulations, which means 
that if a big fellow’s warehouse is bulg- 


| ing with nylon stockings, for instance, 


there’s no way the little fellows can get 
their share at this late date. The second 


| argument is that, unless inventories are 


geared to production, the big fellow 
can still outbuy his smaller competitor 
in lines where shortages impend. 

@ Wiping Its Hands—WPB, on the 
the other hand, gives every indication 
of being finished with a distasteful busi- 
ness. Last week it issued what amounts 
to a White Paper explaining its ac- 


tions. Written by Dr. Ralp! 
ander and Dr. Harry D. W, 
Wholesale and Retail Invent 
Committee’s technical staff, 
document holds no brief for 
business man just because h 
Pointedly the authors remar} 
is doubtful if the best inter 
country would be served if 
control were applied merely 
terest of fairness to preserve | 
retailers who would probably 
valuable to our defense econo: 
employed in the war industric 
What primarily caused 

step into the picture at all, 
paper, is the fact that de 
stores and big independents 
up so many stocks that the litt 
in little towns, as well as n 
in defense areas, are running into sup. 
ply difficulties. The effects of this dis 
torted distribution would be bad op 
the morale of the population, might 
lead to black markets and_profiteer 
prices. Furthermore, says the report, if 
there is to be any widespread rationing, 
retailers must have some stocks on 
hand to give the rationing system a 
start. Finally, WPB believes that bw 
ing beyond actual needs germinates 3 
“‘Jarge-stock psychology” which \ 
tend to perpetuate inflationary tené. 
encies into the postwar era. 

@ Problem of Distribution—In short, the 


PB to 
ys the 
irtment 
cobbled 

store 
rchant 


THANKSGIVING DAY FLAVOR 


Farmers in the Pacific Northwest who 
took heed of the impending short- 


| age of sage—formerly imported from 


southern Europe (BW —Apr.19'41, 
p29)—are now in a position to cash in 


providing, of course, they can find 
harvest labor. This week’s $64.0) ques 
tion is: When the sage from the |» 
acre field planted by E. C. Price neat 
Yakima, Wash. goes into di 
how many Thanksgiving Day turkeys 
will be required to envelop it? 


ssing, 
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Serving the people 
to whom they be- 
long as a vital part 
of our national trans- 
portation system — 
regular, economical, 


dependable. 


HE RIVERS of America are yours. They came with the country.They 
geste highways of transportation before the Constitution—before the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The government of the United States since its earliest days has 
recognized the value of transportation as a national asset. It granted 
great tracts of land to the railroads to help them get started. It teamed 
up with the states in the building of roads and it set its engineers, more 
than a century ago, to the task of transforming the rivers into great 
thoroughfares of fast, economical and efficient transportation. 

With the development of the rivers themselves has come a propors 
tional expansion of transportation facilities. Locks and dams built by 
the government have been paralleled by tow-boats, barges and terminals 
built by the Barge Line Companies. 

Today your rivers are busy. Today approximately 100,000,000 tons 
of freight per year moves up and down the Mississippi River System on 
fast, regular and dependable schedules. Your rivers are contributing 
handsomely to the all-out American industrial effort which the war has 
brought about. When the war has been won and the ways of peace are . 
resumed they will continue to provide American shippers with the ways 
and means of modern transportation, regular, economical, dependable. 


AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO., pirrssurcu. PA. 


CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO., pitrssurcu, pa. 


UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION, pittssurcu, pa. 
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board implies that it isn’t se that 
turbed about the little fellow «3 yatic 
to imitate the big store, b tion, 
cerned over keeping all corn f ple, 
nation supplied with necess = ing 
The position of the larg 4 inex] 
ment stores (sales over $5() eW 
inventories is evident from tl will 
ing picture: ers t 
(by 
194 
; jnve! 
Women’s-Children’s Hosiery... 2 oa appl 
Furs 3.2 and 
basis 
tory 
Domestics, Blankets, Linens... 3. ar 
Basement Store : ‘ , char 
Main Store 3 4.82 & 0 
——- app! 
Data: War Production Board; a fro \ 
National Retail Dry Goods Assn. ] ,} ng 
Reserve Board statistics. pe 
to ¢ 
© Big Boys’ Advantage—Similarly, whey men 
the independent retailers of all types are hasn 
considered as a group, the big fello the 
| uniformly have the edge on invent chas 
| over the little fellows, as shown by thes used 
| comparisons: ew 
DEC. 31, 1941 VS. DEC. 31, 194 orde 
fact 
Sept 
$100,000 and over D¢ ‘ v 
$50,000 to $99,999.............. 17 $ Oo 
$30,000 to $49,999.............. 1 at ¢ 
$20,000 to $29,999... D follc 
$10,000 to $19,999 . : 1 : 
| Under $10,000 6 eng 
z “ and 
Data: War Production Board and Bureau of flori 
the Census. estal 
The chains, says the WPB report, teria 
have been only spotty offenders. Men's hicl 
wear stores lead the parade, with the hay- 
variety chains tagging on behind. The deal 
other major classes of chains are declared imp 
innocent. The figures: thes 


(Expressed in Number of Days’: Sales) 


TO WAR PRODUCTION PLANTS =. stcsssirs marisa 


1939 “Normal” Jur 


° 2. | , ba 
This New, Informative, 28-Page Book Men's Wear Stores... 
oe Stores . éneces &¢ 
Drug Stores oe. - 54 £ 
Efficient dust recovery is important to every branch of war Variety Stores . 
: oagits 7 ate Grocery Stores 22 
production...aviation, chemicals, dehydrated foods, machining, wa 
kin i n ny others. Al * Includes 5% independent stores. 
metal working, processing, rock products, and many others. All Sater Meccan uk Patten eek thisicetts Cot 


these can use Buell Dust Recovery Systems to save material, merce. 
increase production, and insure quality. 


| @ Control All Along Line—Inventories 
The wide use of Buell Dust Recovery Systems by so many of | of wholesalers and manufacturers do 
America’s great industrial concerns is their best advertisement. not appear to be excessive. In Janu: 


A pide Se - of Buell users shows more than half with two ee af hoe ek . : 42. | the 
or more installations! figure had sloped off to 1.8. Limited: 


The new book shown above explains Buell’s seven plus | function wholesalers in 1939 — 
advantages, of particular interest to war plants. Send for your a 46 days’ supply; on June 30, a 
today. Ask for Bulletin B-11. the supply would cover only 7 “i 
rT | Furthermore, small wholesalers seem t' 
have increased inventories in relation t To 
BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. sales in greater proportion than bg 
60 Wall Tower, New York wholesalers. - 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities Nonetheless, WPB thinks that whole Cur 
ul } salers and manufacturers _— I " sto: 
aes pee ject to control to prevent retailers from ton 
beaks ich? ke see , “ers a ind them as Senheuni-an: thus a 
for Chemical + Rock Product A 


Meee avoid the effects of regulation. 4 
savin ees Currently WPB is writing an order vid 
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| cover the whole inventory sit- | 
According to advance informa- 
policy will be to make it sim- | 
iccordance with usual account- | 
ing cedure and business methods, 
inexpensive to administer, flexible. 
@ What’s Required—To this end, WPB | 
ler merchants and manufactur- | 
ers to determine their stock-sales ratios | 
(by quarters) for the base years 1939, | 
1940, and 1941 and to keep current 
inventories geared to that base. ‘This | 
applies only to finished civilian goods, | 
and only on an over-all, total company | 
basis. In determining allowable inven- | 
tory for a forthcoming quarter, the mer- 
chant or manufacturer would be granted 
3 5% leeway before penalties would be | 
a plied. | 
WPB has not indicated what such 
penalties will be, or what will happen | 
to a retailer who already has a tre- | 
mendous inventory. But confiscation 
hasn’t even been mentioned in even | 
the wildest guesses, so that particular 
chastisement will presumably not be 
used. 
eWho’s Exempt—Exempt from the 


that v 
pation 
tion, 


ple, I 


will ¢ 


order will be: any merchant or manv- | 


facturer whose sales in the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1942, were less than $100,000 
or whose inventory was below $25,000 
at cost value. Regardless of size, the 
following are also exempt: merchants 
engaged in the food business, eating 


and drinking places, second-hand stores, 
florist shops, antique stores, service 


establishments, steel or other raw ma- | 


terial warehouses, dealers in motor ve- 
hicles or motor replacement parts, 
hay-grain-feed stores, farm implement 
dealers, merchants handling fuel, and 


importers; also manufacturers supplying | 


these merchants. 


Incidentally, the WPB report con- | 


tains the first down-to-earth estimate of 


suk SAVE 25°.5)5, 
; = BRINC YOUR OWN CAN 


Bs 


RUSHING THE CAN 


To test consumer reaction to a metal- 
saving scheme, the Glidden Co. is 
currently offering, in a few of its 
stores, a proposition whereby the cus- 
tomer saves 25¢ on every gallon of 
certain lines of paint purchased pro- 
viding he brings his own container. 
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@ Introduced by Bartlett-Snow engineers 
*who installed the first fully automatic unit 
in 1907, and have pioneered in its de- 
velopment ever since, the skip hoist is 
preferred when the lift is high and the 
material abrasive. 


Today these dependable systems find 
ready use elevating coal to overhead 
bunkers in power plants providing the 
steam and electricity that keep armament 
production rolling. 


Bartlett-Snow’s long experience in 
building power plant coal handling 
systems include large and small installa- 
tions,—employing skip hoists, bucket 
elevators, or belt conveyors, depending 


: << upon the need. Recently conducted stand- 


ardization work has minimized the 
cost of new engineering and expedited 
manufacturing and installation. The 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 6000 
Harvard Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


* 
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The girl’s place... 


Hs: brother has gone to war. 
She has donned working over- 
alls and taken his place in the 
army of producers. With her own 
feminine muscles she could not 
have lifted the heavy parts. So 
the tireless ‘Budgit’ Hoist was 
drafted to lift for her. She keeps 
up with the best of the men and 
never becomes fatigued. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, 500, 1000 and 2000 
Ibs. They are priced from 
$119 up. Hang up, plug 
in, and use. For complete 
information, write for 
Bulletin 348. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety ond Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial instruments. 


Uncle Sam's 
War Chest 


calls for a BILLION DOLLARS 
A MONTH in War Bond sales. 
Do your part by buying the 
limit . . . and by encouraging 
your employees to set aside at 
least 10% of the gross payroll 
in War Bonds, through the 
Payroll Savings Plan! 
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| the civilian supply situation thus far 


given out by the government. In units, 
new supplies for the last half of 1942 
will be 6% lower than in the first half 
of the year. And unit supplies of new 
civilian goods in the first half of 1943 
will be down 17% from the same period 
of 1942. Sources of this data, says WPB, 
are confidential. 


A. & P. on the Spot 


That's the position food 
trade sees nation’s No. 1 chain 
in as Dallas grand jury hears 
Arnold’s antitrust charges. 


With grand jury hearings in Dallas 


| approaching the end of their first 
| month, the food trade was waiting this 


week for the other shoe to be dropped 
in Thurman Arnold’s investigation of 
chain stores. 

The first shoe fell well over a year 
and a half ago, when investigators of the 
Antitrust Division first called on the big 
chains, their customers, competitors, 
and suppliers, and began asking very 
pointed questions. That shoe-dropping 
didn’t create much of a stir outside of 
industry circles, but the trade is expect- 
ing the second one to hit the headlines 
with a bang, for according to present 
calculations the big noise, which will 
blast the sepulchral silence that  sur- 
rounds all grand jury proceedings, will 
be nothing less than an indictment of 
the world’s biggest chain store system— 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 

Other chains figure that for the pres- 
ent the heat is off them, because Ar- 
nold’s investigators, now virtually all 
concentrated in Dallas, stopped asking 
embarrassing questions some time ago, 
and that’s why the finger points squarely 
at A.&P. as the target of the grand jury 
proceedings. Of course, if Arnold could 
make his charges stick against the na- 
tion’s No. 1 chain in the long court 
fight that would follow after an indict- 
ment was returned, the other chains 
know that there might be some tough 
repercussions. But that’s a long way off, 


| and so for the present they aren’t wor- 


trying too much. 

In tackling A.&P.—the single biggest 
factor in the single biggest business in 
the world, that of feeding America— 
Amold would have the toughest fight of 
his tough, trust-busting career. For the 
chain, which accounts for more than 
10% of the nation’s retail food business, 
can count on a lot of popular support 
for its defense, and it’s an accepted part 
of American folklore that the courts do 
read the newspapers. 

Then too, the big chain can count on 
some support in high circles in Wash- 
ington. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion, for example, has leaned pretty 


‘a | 


FREE DEAL IN BONDS 


When Steve Vasilakos, White I louse 
peanut man, opened his free-peanuts. 
with-every-bond deal with a sale to 
Speaker Rayburn, little did he realize 
that his cherished title of “D.C’'s 
most popular little business man” was 
likely to be supplanted by the com- 
monplace “Big Bond dealer.” 


heavily on A.&P. in. making its price 
controls work at the retail counter. If 
the big chain had kicked over the traces, 
OPA would have found it pretty tough 
to keep thousands of other retailers in 
line. And A.&P. has been extremely co- 
operative with OPA. 

In fact, other chains have been heard 
to complain that A.&P. has been “too 
damned cooperative.” For example, they 
say that when they take to Washington 
a case for a boost in the ceiling on some 
—s line of goods, they too often 
rave to go without A.&P. ‘That's natu- 
ral enough, for the No. 1 chain has al- 
ways played a lone hand and had little 
if anything to do with the cooperative 
enterprises of other chains. But when 
they pled their case before OPA only to 
be told that A.&P. was able to get along 
with the ceiling as it was, and why 
couldn’t they?—well, that didn’t seem 
so natural, but they found it explicable 
in view of the Dallas difficulties con- 
fronting A.&P. 

f in the end, Arnold is forced to soft- 
pedal his case against A.&P., it-won't be 
the first time that his antitrust cam- 
paigns have had to bow before the exi- 
gencies of the war emergency, but this 
one would break his heart after the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in the preparation of the case. 

Not until the Dallas hearing is con- 
cluded can anyone know the nature of 
any charges against A.&P., but because 
housewives across the country are will- 
ing to swear by the savings they make at 
the familar red front stores, and _be- 
cause popular opinion inevitably enters 
into the judicial equation—a circum- 
stance which Amold himself fully ap- 
preciates—he can be expected to max¢ 
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@ The two eyes of each of the thirty- 
seven million American workers are an 
irreplaceable war resource—one that 


must not be wasted or abused. 


For modern war production, with its 
accent on close tolerances, demands 
faultless, unflagging vision. 


And now, as America works faster, 
longer, harder, than ever before—eyes 
are under an increasingly heavy strain. 


No wonder, then, that to preserve pre- 
cious eyesight, more and more war 
plants are seeking not just good light- 
ing, but the very best lighting at their 
command—cool, glare-free, shadowless 
fluorescent. 


Ever since the first commercial and in- 
dustrial use of fluorescent lighting, 
Sylvania’s leadership has been based on 
its progressive technical developments 
—in scores of such factors as cathode 
construction, gas pressure control, pre- 
cise mercury measurement (the “Mer- 
cury Bomb”), blending and applying 
fluorescent powders, etc. These con- 
tinuous advances have produced Syl- 
vania Lamps which today deliver these 
results: 


They give more light, more lumens per 
watt; they are longer-lived; they have 
a more uniform coloring; they have a 
finer, smoother coating. 


Miralume Fixture HF-100P with composition reflector. There is a complete line 
of Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures available to fit any industrial need. From the stand- 
points of economy in use of critical materials, color and quantity of light, and light 
distribution, these fixtures provide the last word in fluorescent lighting efficiency. 
They are obtainable, on priority, by plants engaged in war work—upon proof of 


genuine need for better lighting. 
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Most important, these lamps give you 
more than twice the illumination you 
get from incandescent lamps—for th: 
same wattage! It's possible to double 
your illumination on your existing 
wiring Circuits. 


Sylvania Lamps work well in any type 
of fixture. Of course, they're at their 
best in a complete Sylvania “package” 
in which lamp, fixture and accessories 
operate as an harmonious unit. 


Priority ratings for these complete 
fluorescent systems can be obtained 
wherever it can be shown that better 
lighting would speed essential war pro- 
duction. Our representative will gladly 
assist you in filling out the necessary 
forms. A line will bring him to you. 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


formerly Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 
Salem, Mass. 


Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent 
Lamps, Fixtures and Accessories, 
Radio Tubes, Electronic Devices. 
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One End of a Pipe Line 
2000 MILES LONG 


ERE is America’s answer to the threat of Axis submarines 
—an endless train of tank cars, a moving pipe line that 
reaches all the way from the oil fields to the East. 


Hundreds of trains like this are rolling swiftly over the Erie 
these days—bringing heat to the homes of America, fuel to its 
factories, and gasoline to its war-essential automobiles. 


Since last year, Erie and other American railroads have 


increased their shipments of oil from 12,000 bbls. a day to 
| of course, most vulnerable of all. Big- 


850,000 bbls.! This is what we mean when we say, 
“We will keep ’em rolling.” 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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the most of charges that A.&P. | 
consumer through shortweight 
that are at least as old as the ten 


| Federal Trade Commission j; 


tion of chain stores. 

Again, the familiar allegati 
A.&P. has methodically drive: 
competitors out of business, not 
corner independent who was 
familiar character of the neighb 
could also be calculated to stim 
fair amount of public support | 
antitrust action. 

Still another line of attack—an 
on its private brands as instrum: 
monopoly (its coffees are the | 
selling brands in the country)—co 
figured to enlist the support of th: 
ufacturers of powerful, nationally 
tised brands. 

One more weak spot in A.&P.’ 
mor is its subsidiary, the Atlantic ‘ 
mission Co., whose brokerage 
tions in the produce field hav« 
been under Federal Trade Commis 
fire. FTC won its argument that Atla: 
tic Commission violated the brokerage 
provisions of the Robinson-Patman ac 
in diverting commissions that Ie- 
ceived on goods purchased for the 
A.&P. account (as distinct from those 
sold to other food retailers), but neither 
FTC or the Justice Department have 
been too well satisfied with Atlantic 
Commission’s operations on _ other 


| fronts. For example, when Atlantic 


Commission interested itself in the for- 
mation of a giant grower combine, the 
Cooperative Fruit & Vegetable Assn., 
all of whose output Atlantic would agree 
to market, the Justice Department was 
more than casually curious. 

While the Dallas storm was brewing, 
Atlantic formally canceled its first con- 
tract with the amorphous co-op (BW- 
Mar.21’42,p54), but it’s common trade 
gossip that Atlantic hasn’t relinquished 


| its interest in the combine. This report 


walks hand in hand with the always 
prevalent dark talk of how Atlantic uses 
its widespread penetration of the prod- 
uce markets to manipulate prices. In an 
attack on this front, many growers and 
competitive retailers would be more 
than willing to uphold Arnold’s arms 
On the sheer ground of size, A&P. i 


ness always makes a fine target, and 
A.&P. over the years has grown steadily 
bigger— depressions, chain store taxes, 
Robinson- Patman acts, and anti 
leader laws notwithstanding. In fact, thi 
succession of adversities has only fo: 
the big chain to find new and more « 
nomical methods of selling, which 
turn have only added to its size. ‘Thus, 
only half a dozen years ago, A.&P. \ 
reported to have 16,000 stores (it nc 
reveals the exact number of its outle 
while the accepted figure in the ti 
today is just a little less than half t! 
Has A.&P. volume been similar'y 
halved? Not in the least. The super 
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sBOUTMLE CAP? TURAS FOR ICL 


Alaska and our other northern outposts are lands of vast distances, great wastes of ice and few roads 
... hence, peculiarly the sphere of the airplane. But how to stop a 13-ton warplane landing at 100 
miles an hour on glare ice was a problem ...a problem the Army brought to United States Rubber 


Company tire engineers. They succeeded in developing the unique “U. S. Ice Grip Tread.” Reports 


indicate that it stops a plane as fast on ice as an ordinary tire does on a dry concrete runway. 


\ 


RNS _ 
HOW U. S. ICE GRIP TREAD STOPS PLANE 


STEEL INSERTS, crimped like bottle caps, are 
imbedded in the rubber. When landing, 
the rubber around these “bottle caps” is de- 
pressed, thus exposing their sharp metal 
edges. SHARP EDGES bite into the ice or snow 
and keep the tires from slipping or skid- 


ding. But this is only one new development 
in the line of U. S. Royal Rayon airplane 
tires. DUAL WHEELS were suggested by “U. S.” 
engineers to carry the terrific loads of the 
transport planes—so heavy that few airports 
had runways strong enough. Now these big 


cargo and transport planes can take off and 
land in many more fields. Another new 
“U. S.” development is the tire for tail or 
nose wheel that GROUNDS STATIC, allowing the 
high charge of static electricity to ground 
without a spark. 


The Ice Grip Tire, like all U. S. Aviation Tires, is built of rayon. They are stronger than cotton-cord tires, safer 
because more impervious to heat, and last longer. United States Rubber Company—pioneer in rayon for 4 
decade—has developed a “safety bonding” process that makes rubber stick to rayon better than it does to 
cotton. After the war you'll have long-wearing U. S. Rayon Tires for your car as well as your plane. If you 
can buy new tires for passenger cars, insist on U. S. Royal Master or U. S. Royal De Luxe; for farming: 
U. S. Farm Tires; for bicycles: U. 8. Bike Tires; for trucks: U. S. Royal Fleetway or U. S. Royal Raymaster. 


@ UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center « New York 
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---AND IN AMERICA’S WAR 
PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


N OTHER YEARS, production 

I machinery had a comparatively 
easy time of it—even for this coun- 
try, birthplace of mass production. 
jut nowadays, plant equipment is 
subjected to extremely heavy inter- 
mittent loads, hums faster than in 
any peacetime period. 

To keep the nation’s war produc- 
tion moving at top speed around 
the clock, tougher materials had to 
be developed ... many machine 
parts redesigned. But the only 
“change” industry required of the 
Torrington Needle Bearing was its 
conversion to war production. In the 
heavy-duty machinery of America- 
at-war, this unique bearing is again 
proving its adaptability—in applica- 
tions where its definite advantages 
mean more than ever. 

Its low coefficent of friction is as- 
suring smooth performance . . . its 
high capacity and efficient lubrica- 
tion are reducing the need for re- 


placement or maintenance, enabling 


TORRIN 
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management—through steadier pro- 
duction—to turn out greater quanti- 
ties of war equipment. From the 
standpoint of the machine builder, 
the Needle Bearing’s small size, sav- 
ing space and critical materials, and 
its remarkable ease of installation, 
cutting assembly time, mean faster 
delivery of production machinery to 
wartime assembly lines. 

And so it is easy to see why the 
Needle Bearing was one of the first 
machine parts to “change over” and 
why, too—with the war production 
program increasing in volume and 
intensity —no further change has 
been necessary. 


IN ADAPTING the advantages of the Needle 
Bearing, the experience of Torrington’s 
Engineering Depariment is at 
your disposal. An application 
book lists many typical uses. 
Write for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. © Established 1866 
Makers of Needle ond Ball Bearings 
Boston Philadelphia 
Seattle Chicago 
Toronto 


Detroit 
Los Angeles 
London, England 


New York 
Cleveland 
San Francisco 


ON NEEDLE BEARING 


very peatiire fila a wailime need 


| 
| 
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market operation into which A 
been forced, merging two or t 
units into one big super, has 
handsomely. In the fiscal yea: 
ended the last of February, sa 

$842,015,871. Last Feb. 28. 

ported sales of $1,378,147,240 


Victory Plan 


N.LA.A. maps program to 

give the industrial advertising 

man a comprehensive blueprint 

for successful war drives. 
While the industrial adverti 

has been doing a vital and eff 


in campaigns for scrap salvag« 
als conservation, increased pr 


| and war bond and stamp salc 


worked almost independenth 
without blueprints. 

Members of the National J; 
Advertisers Assn., having part 
in all these drives, are launchin 
Victory Plan to consolidate 
cesses and aim at new ones. 
@ Four Goals—Organized by N 
Vice President Wilmer Co 
American Steel & Wire Co., ¢ 
the Victory Plan calls for poo 
exchanging ideas to achieve f 
jectives: 

(1) Increased war production 
direct worker appeals via posters, co1 
tests, suggestion boxes, and h 
gans. Chairman—Morgan Fenk 
licity director of Eaton Mfg 
Cleveland. 

(2) Expanded personnel training by 
pooling methods of many compan 
set up rapid, efficient schooling 
grams. Chairman—Vice President 
sing Moore of Holden, Stedmai 
Moore, Inc., Detroit. 

(3) Promotion of constructive and 
instructive advertising that will aid man 
agement in its work. Chairman—I'd\ 
H. Peplow, Jr., sales development man 
ager, John A. Roeblings’ Sons Co 
Trenton, N. J. 

{4) Organization of conservation and 
scrap salvage programs in plants and in 
dustries by the exchange of ideas and 
methods. Chairman—Sales Manager 
Walter H. Gebhart, Industrial Division, 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Ph 
phia. 

@ Local Committees—Participating in 
the nation-wide program are 2,(()) 
N.I.A.A. members of 25 chapters, 
are setting up local committees to gather 
case histories and statistics of suc 

local campaigns—with division ch 
serving as clearing houses for the 

and exchange. Advertising men a 
dustrialists see special benefits 

plan for manufacturers who have ide 
radical conversions to new wartime pro- 
duction fields. 


id¢cl- 
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New Nugent Plan 


|nstallment-in-reverse idea 
; revised to circumvent some 
citicisms. Method of collection 
undergoes an alteration. 


Rolf Nugent, whose Nugent Plan 

pW Jul.18’42,p67) has been in hid- 
ing for the past couple of months, will 
xsue a revised version in the near future. 
"As before, the main thesis is “‘install- 
ment-selling in reverse’—that is, creat- 
ing an outlet for excess purchasing 
power by letting the consumer pay now 
for merchandise he won’t get until after 
the war is over. But in many a detail, 
Nugent has rewritten his plan to get 
gound previous criticisms. 
Collection Method—As things shape 
yp now, the most notable alteration is 
in the method of collecting installments. 
Originally, — had suggested that 
whenever a dealer made a durable goods 
gle (for a commission of 6% of the 
ales price), a finance company would 
collect the remaining instalments (for 
31% fee). 

This has been changed to put some 
of the burden of collecting on phone 
companies, utilities, post offices, and 
telegraph services. Instead of a commis- 
son, these agencies would be paid a flat 
fee of 7¢ an item (the same fee Western 
Union gets from General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp. for collections). 
¢Disinterested Parties—Reason _ for 
bringing the utilities and telegraph com- 
panies into the picture is that they are 
disinterested parties. Some Nugent 
critics had expressed the fear that sales 
finance agencies would urge the con- 
sumer to buy over his head, then start 
lending him money to keep up with the 
installments. 

In making ‘the revisions, Nugent 

called in a group of advisers—mainly ex- 
perts from merchandising, manufactur- 
ing, advertising, and government cir- 
cles. His next step will be to publicize 
the plan, thereby lenin to sell the gov- 
emment on the idea. 
*Dealers’ Attitude—Business-manage- 
ment acceptance is not deemed the 
problem it was a few months ago. Deal- 
ers had at first praised the plan to the 
‘Kies as a wartime life-saver, then 
quickly cooled off when they realized 
that it implied postwar allocation of 
a and maybe postwar price 
control, 

But lately more and more business 
men have come to feel that some meas- 
we of control is inevitable for a time 
after the war anyhow, and so they again 
ae inclining favorably to Nugent. One 
auto manufacturer has put in a bid to 
get first whack at the plan when and if 
the government will agree to issue the 
necessary bonds. 
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THE WEWS 


r/ WITH BANTAM BEARINGS 


HALF A TON OF LANDING GEAR on giant bombers—and the entire mechanism must 
fold smoothly back into the wing when the plane takes off. Bantam Needle Bearings 
contribute to dependable operation of the ‘‘Up-Latch” that locks the huge gear in 
flight position—and this is just one of the ways that the many types of Bantam 
Bearings are helping to assure the successful functioning both of the weapons for 
Victory and of the machines that produce them. 


| =P 
FAST, PRECISE FINISHING of steel bars and 
tubular products is the job of The Medart 
Company’s centerless bar turners. Un- 
usual engineering features in these ma- 
chines include an ingenious feeding device 
combining hydraulic and mechanical ac- 
tion, and a novel application of standard 
Bantam Quill Bearings in cam rollers on 
the feeding grip jaws. 


RIGID LABORATORY CONTROL contributes 
to the successful performance of Bantam 
Quill Bearings—the unusual anti-friction 
bearings that combine high radial load 
capacity, small size, ease of installation 
and lubrication. Samples from daily pro- 
duction runs are regularly tested to 
assure close adherence to metallurgical 
and machining specifications. 


HAVE YOU A NEW BEARING PROBLEM? Let Bantam engineers show you how one of 
the bearings from Bantam’s comprehensive standard line—including straight roller, 
tapered roller, needle, and ball—can be adapted to your requirements—or if special 
bearings are needed, they will design them to fit your applications. For helpful 


bearing advice, TURN TO BANTAM. 


* Bantam, Dearincs 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAR 


BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION + SOUTH BEND + INDIANA 


ROLLER « NEEDLE - BALL 
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THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK 


A summary of trends affecting income prospects in the 12 Federal Reserve districts, together with Business \' 


k Re 


gional Income Indexes for most recent month, last month, and a year ago. (Last month’s report: BW—Oct.3 2 yyy 


(Key to Regional Income Indexes, 1935-37 = 100: 
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@ Boston—War economics continues to ac- 
centuate income contracts within New 
England while, withal, district averages re- 
main closely in line with the nation’s. Non- 
agricultural employment is running below 
last year’s in Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island, as a result of cuts in textile, 
shoe, tourist, jewelry, and other consumer 
goods activity. Maine is up sharply, with 
Connecticut now merely pacing the nation, 
and Massachusetts job rolls lagging a bit, 
particularly in eastern cities of the state. 
Bumper potato returns have also boosted 
Maine’s farm receipts, whereas elsewhere 
income is up less than average. Growing 
labor shortages now may also limit the 
agricultural economy. Springfield, Mass., 
Portland, Me., and Hartford and New Brit- 
ain, Conn.—typical of the concentration of 
war production within the district—are par- 
ticularly short, but shipbuilding is expanding 
swiftly around Boston and Providence. 


1942 
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@ New York—In the Buffalo industrial area, 
schedules call for sharp increases in em- 
ployment, particularly in aircraft. There is 
even now, however, a labor shortage there. 
Similar situations are due for Rochester, 
Syracuse, Utica, Schenectady, other upstate 
New York cities, and northern New Jersey 
war centers. Indeed, shipbuilders at Kearny, 
and engine plants in and around Paterson 
are drawing from New York City’s enormous 
unused labor reserves. 

There, at the opposite end of the district 
from Buffalo, cumulative repercussions of 
war upon clothing, financial, construction, 
luxury service, and other employment con- 
tinue to offset war-born gains in precision, 
aluminum, and miscellaneous arms work. 
Shipping activity has disappointed, and some 
shipbuilding facilities are not fully utilized. 
Still, growing stringencies elsewhere may 
yet cause Washington artificially to divert 
projects to the metropolis. 
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@ Philadelphia—With hirings over the ney 
six months estimated to run 15% of current 
job rolls, income potentials here are stil] on 
the upbeat, although less sharply than the 
nation’s. Machinery and ordnance lines 
continue to outrank aircraft and shipbuild. 
ing in labor demands here. Geographically, 
the arms concentration is in the Phila lelphia 
industrial area—Camden, Chester, Norris. 
town—and the industrial cities rimming it, 
like Wilmington, York, Harrisburg, Allen. 
town. 

Light goods lines, however, are less active 
than last year, farm gains have trailed other 
regions’, and the district’s perennial laggard, 
anthracite, is only 5% ahead of 194] in 
output. And at Altoona-Johnstown in the 
west, operations run stable in coal, steel, and 
car repair. With armament gains 
strongly tempered, the district as a whole 
compares none too favorably with other 
regions in sales potentials. 
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@ Cleveland—Although some new plant 
awards still are flowing here—to Warren, 
Erie, Fairport—major district industry at- 
tention is focused on materials shortages, 
and intensifying labor stringencies. Man- 
power is tightest in northern Ohio, but re- 
serves actually exist around Wheeling, 
W. Va., and Zanesville, O., and Portsmouth, 
O., and Lexington, Ky. Income potentials 
vary in inverse Correspondence to the labor 
supply. 

Machine tool output is tending to stabi- 
lize, as has coal and steel for some time past. 
Apparel lines have been hit, as elsewhere, 
and glass, both for containers and flat types, 
is off. Nonetheless, predominant war lines are 
still accelerating, and farm income has also 
kept pace with the nation’s except in parts 
of Kentucky, which is also laggard indus- 
trially. District income, still on the rebound 
from conversion, may soon again pass the 
country’s average. 
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@ Richmond—New military awards still 
account for measurable gains in district in- 
come prospects. Latest projects are to be 
at or near Quantico, Va.; Roxboro-Oxford, 
Hoffman, and Monroe, N. C.; Orangeburg, 
and Union, S. C. Industrial operations in 
the southern part of the district, however, 
are largely stable, and labor surpluses persist 
all through inland towns like Greenville, 
Charlotte, and Richmond. 

In contrast, housing and labor shortages 
have retarded expansion at Hampton Roads, 
as well as at Baltimore, where population 
has jumped 15% from 1,000,000 a year ago, 
and nearby Essex-Middle River, up 50% to 
36,000 since 1941. Washington is still 
transferring offices—to Asheville and Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C., in latest moves. 

Farm prospects continue exceptional in 
the Carolinas, where cotton and tobaccc are 
up sharply from 1941. Except for “hot 
spots,” rural potentials there surpass urban. 
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@ Atlanta—Soaring cotton receipts and 
méunting military payrolls dominate the in 
come picture in this southern region, lifting 
over-all gains in recent months. Result has 
been a relative emphasis on potentials in 
rural areas and military centers. Industrial 
activity for the most part, however, has not 
gained as much as in manufacturing districts, 
except at shipbuilding cities like Savannah, 
Brunswick, Jacksonville, Mobile, and Pas 
cagoula, and some few inland arms towns 
like those in northern Alabama. 

Labor for farming is getting tight in some 
sections, but in many of the bigger cities, 
surpluses persist. This may lead to more 
war contracts, like that for air cargo craft 
recently given to Higgins at New Or cans, 
and for airplanes some months ago to 
Atlanta. Florida resorts not yet boomc! by 
military training will suffer this wint s 
gasoline rationing cuts travel—Orlindo, 
Sarasota, Palm Beach, etc. 
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District 


United States 

District 1—Boston 
District 2—New York 
District 3—Philadelphia 
District 4—Cleveland .. 
District 5—Richmond 
District 6—Atlanta 


September 


Regional Income Indexes (September figures preliminary; August, revised) 


District 
United States 
District 7—Chicago 
District 8—St. Louis 


August September 1941 


District 9—Minneapolis ; 


District 10—Kansas City 
District ||—Dallas 


District 12—San Francisco ........ 


September 1941 
137.8 
140.2 
141.7 
133.6 
126.2 
143.4 
148.3 


September August 


| Income | 
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@Chicago—Michigan and other auto 
centers, headed by Detroit, now lead the 
district in urban payroll gains, surpassing 
Indianapolis and Fort Wayne, and the 
downstate Illinois towns of Rockford, Joliet, 
Springfield. Chicago’s boom—based more on 
giant new works than on conversion—is a 
bit slower in coming, and the Milwaukee 
industrial area has yet to pass through addi- 
tional conversion dislocations under the agri- 
cultural equipment program. On the whole, 
however, district income payments are still 
advancing faster than the nation’s, regaining 
pre-Pearl Harbor standing. 

Potent factor in recent months has been 
the better-than-average increase in farm in- 
come, based largely on hog, poultry, dairy, 
and other livestock receipts. Crop harvests, 
too, have been good. However, labor short- 
ages not only threaten to limit industrial 
output, but even now are cutting into Wis- 
consin dairying and lowa hog-raising. 
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@ St. Louis—Agricultural and industrial con- 
ditions in this inland Reserve district, while 
maintaining district indexes somewhat above 
the nation’s make for uneven income po- 
tentials. While Missouri’s livestock industry 
and southern cotton growing are yielding 
rich returns, Kentucky's tobacco crop is no 
bigger or better than last year. Too, outside 
Louisville and St. Louis, where war work is 
mounting so fast as to be endangered by 
labor shortage, most northern towns have 
few arms contracts. And in the south, 
Mississippi non-farm jobs are off from last 
year, sa in nearby Arkansas, employ- 
ment is up more than 20%. 

Altogether, prospects, rather than current 
returns, are not overly favorable. The flow 
of new war awards here has topped off, and 
now lines like shoes are being hit. Since 
farm output is already high, no spectacular 
gains are looked for. Income may drop 
back towards the national average. 
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@ Twin Cities—Though recent 
hasn’t helped potatoes and beets, the crop 
season turned out well on the whole, with 
wheat and corn up some 10% from 1941, 
and oats, barley, rye, and flax up about 40%. 
More, dairy and livestock receipts have been 
the mainstay of farm income, particularly 
in Minnesota and central Wisconsin. None 
theless, farm income generally has hardly 
outstripped the nation’s, and with industrial 
activity here little stimulated by the war, 
relatively, it is no wonder that income 
indexes are trailing a bit again. 

Jobs on the iron ranges will be more 
numerous than usual this winter, but the 
seasonal letdown will be felt neverthicless 
Twin City employment is not due for any 
new upsurge until spring, when ordnance 
plants will be completed. Only Duluth 
Superior shipbuilding is apt to maintain one 
way expansion through the winter, Else- 
where there is little arms work. 
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weather 
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® Kansas City—Income indexes now reflect 
the flowering of this region’s progressively 
advancing agriculture and industry. Fine 
cotton yields, and a corn crop one-third bet- 
ter than last year’s top off previous excellent 
wheat harvests. Minor crops—sugar beets, 
dry beans, soybeans, peanuts—also help re- 
ceipts. And dairy oh livestock products— 
chief district output—have led the farm 
income advance, which has been average in 
Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico, and 
above in Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 
Soaring arms work is now being reflected in 
prospective labor shortages among the major 
district centers. Farm labor is also growing 
short as a result of the drain to non-agri- 
cultural pursuits, reflected in sharply better- 
than-average employment gains here, except 
for Wyoming and New Mexico. With 
numerous factories still under construction 
peak payrolls are still some time off, and dis- 
tnct income will outstrip the nation’s. 
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@ Dallas—With ranges lush, prices high, 
and cattle fat, farm prospects are assured 
in the western sections of this district, and 
the 30% gain over last year in the cotton 
pick guarantees rural potentials in the east. 
Industrially, despite the decline in oil drill- 
ing, production, and refining, employment 
is up 15% from 1941, twice the national 


gain. Reflecting this coming expansion, and . 


also the concentration of military training 
projects in the region, construction contract 
awards are 80% higher than last year, also 
twice the national gain. 

The manpower pinch, however, is threat- 
ening future advances in both agriculture 
and industry, particularly along the Gulf 
Coast, around Beaumont, Houston, and 
Freeport, and in northeast Texas, from 
Waco and Dallas east. These, of course, are 
the areas of greatest previous employment 
and payroll gains, largely responsible for 
district indexes outgaining the nation’s, 
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@ San Francisco—Possibility that this west 
em region has had the bulk of its war 
expansion is now seen in the growing man 
power stringency here. Aircraft employment 
is tending to reach a peak, with new fa 
tories going to other regions, and just as 
soon as big new shipyards are staffed in the 
spring, it may be that payrolls will begin to 
stabilize. Pressure of the shortage on lum 
bering, mining, and agriculture in this dis- 
trict has already been acute, and reserves on 
the coast in central California will also soon 
be exhausted. 

Nonetheless, current activity in all fields 
—including shipping, petroleum, movies— 
remains at high levels, as befits the nation’s 
top-ranking district. Agricultural output 
continues to gain and farm income this year 
has more than kept pace with that for 
other regions. Industrial gains, of course, 
have been exceptional all along the Pacific 
Coast particularly, 
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Less Leg Lure 


Supply of nylon hosiery 
isn’t as big as OPA says in fix- 
ing prices. From now on, it's all 
rayon and worse rayon. 


The words and deeds of OPA con- 
cerning nylon stockings last week made 
a splash in the press and poured new 
animation into standard feminine con- 
versation. But it wasn’t much, if any, 
easier to buy nylons. And a good many 
factors in the hosiery trade, already be- 
deviled by WPB and OPA orders, had 
an extra grudge against official Wash- 
ington. 

The new nation-wide ceiling price 

($1.65 for most commonly sold full- 
fashioned hose; $1.55 to $2.50 for other 
top grades) went into effect Oct. 22, ac- 
companied by promises of nylon for the 
Christmas gift trade and by OPA’s 
statement estimating manufacturer’s 
“hoarded” stocks at 3,600,000 pairs. 
@ Question of Supply—Stocks in the 
hands of jobbers and retailers are esti- 
mated at anything from a few thousand 
to 1,000,000 dozen pairs. Whatever the 
exact figure, one thing is sure, and that 
is that merchants aren’t going to reveal 
the secret by placing the last of their 
most precious o art on the counter in 
a lump right now. As far as they are 
concerned, it’s not just a case of avoid- 
ing a stampede like the one that fol- 
lowed silk allocation (BW—Aug.9’41, 
p24); this time there wouldn’t be 
enough to go around—not anywhere 
nearly enough. 

So leading department stores have 
been telling customers they had no ny- 
lons. Some of them haven't; others are 
playing their own little game of ration- 
ing by filling orders to their best charge 
account customers, in no case allowing 
them more than two pairs. Only in one 
= has the OPA price order 
1elped thaw nylon stocks: Stores that 
may have been saving the last for Christ- 
mas sales won't do that now that they 
can’t rely on getting premium prices of 
$3.95 or more a pair. 

@ No Hoarding—Unlike the retailers, 
producers know what stocks they have, 
and aren’t afraid to tell that it’s about 
162,000 doz. pairs. 

“Dozens of sot" is the established 
unit of quantity in the hosiery indus- 
try, and manufacturers object to OPA’s 
talking in terms of millions of individual 
pairs instead of using the accepted trade 
terminology. Worse than that, they ac- 
cuse OPA of deliberate misstatement in 
setting the inventory figure about twice 
too high—3,600,000 pairs instead of 
about 1,944,000 pairs. 

Finally, they resent the accusation of 
hoarding because present stocks are only 
a drop in the bucket compared to nor- 
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mal inventories; sales used to run 
around 780,000 dozen pairs a month 
when — got all the nylon they 
wanted, and stocks were usually almost 
twice that large. Since February of this 
year when stocks of all-nylon and part- 
nylon constructions combined were 
highest (1,225,251 dozen pairs), ship- 
ments have steadily exceeded produc- 
tion reducing manufacturers’ stocks to 
237,000 dozen pairs by the end of Sep- 
tember and thence to present levels, for 
heaviest fall shipments are always made 
in October. 

@ Silk, Nylon Vanish—Just what kind 
of a wringer the hosiery industry has 
been put through in the past year is 
graphically illustrated by a comparison 
of shipment figures for September, 
1942, and September, 1941. Total ship- 
ments are off only 8.1%—from 13,770,- 
634 dozen pairs to 12,648,730—but since 
the industry has been completely cut 
off from all supplies of silk and nylon 
fibers, it’s an entirely different kind of 
goods that is being shipped. 

In the all-silk full-fashioned category, 
shipments declined from 1,671,690 
dozen pairs to 15,030, a drop of 99.1%. 
The aston suffered almost as severe 
a cut—from 700,261 dozen pairs to 
20,348, a loss of 97.1%. To stretch 
their dwindling stocks of silk and nylon 
fiber as far as possible manufacturers 
early in the game turned to the use of 
rayon or cotton welts, but even this ex- 
pedient is wearing thin; shipments of 
this type of hose with silk legs declined 
from 1,122,044 dozen pairs to 122,640 


RENDEZVOUS FOR RUNS 


One of the first donations to be placed 
in a red, white and blue barrel which 
was set on the sidewalk in front of a 
Knoxville (Tenn.) store in anticipa- 
tion of the national hosiery salvage 
campaign, was a single lot of 70 pairs 
of silk hose, which had been stock- 
piled by the donor for quilt material. 


(down 89.1%) and those y 
legs from 130,657 to 87,0 
33.4%). 
e Rayon the Mainstay—Alt) 
ton registers a nice gain of 
from 39,094 dozen pairs 
fashioned hose to 194,092 d 
hopelessly outclassed in the S- stem). 
shipment figures by rayon » th 
phenomenal gain of 4,021% «a ney 
peak of 2,522,551 dozen pairs 
Impressive as the rise of ray: js, ; 
proportion to total hosiery © \tput ; 
bound to rise still higher. Curre + 
estimated that 87% of all hos 
ufacture is rayon. 
e Further Cuts Foreseen—But :iyon ; 
also needed for war uses. That, «5 much 
as anything else, explains why 
dustry is operating at only about 50% 


of capacity. Furthermore, there is th 
probability that the percentage will hay 
to be cut even further. Thus far, th 


industry, which is only beginning } 
experiment with the use of acetates, ha; 
relied exclusively on the cupramiix 
and viscose types of rayons, and these 
are the types on which Rubber: 


of 50,000,000 Ib. in substituting rayon 
for cotton in Army tires (BW—Oct. 31, 
’42,p19). Currently, hosiery men ar 
guaranteed their rayon supplies by the 
requirement that rayon producers s 
them 15% of their viscose and cupran. 
monium output not tagged for war uses, 
lend-lease, or South American export 
As long as this 15% quota is main 
tained, the industry will get rayon 
equivalent to about 65% of its former 
consumption of silk and nylon yams 
But no one hopes to forestall the in- 
evitable cuts. 

So the outlook for the hosiery indus- 

try boils down to this: rayon, less rayon, 
and poorer quality rayon. Observers ex- 
pect the shortages to show up at the 
retail counters after the turn of the 
year. Price ceilings are: promised then, 
and rationing may necessarily have to 
follow. 
@ Heavy Grades Arrive—With the de- 
terioration of the rayon quality situa 
tion, half a hundred mills have alread 
resorted to the heavy 100 denier yams. 
Last week, even the powerful Gotham 
Hosiery Co. was forced to turn to heavy 
rayon models, which it is promoting in 
terms of the new “opaque trend.” 

Fashionwise these stockings resem- 
ble the ingrained shiny silk hosiery pop- 
ular 20 years ago and are being shown in 
brown, black, and navy blue. 

The heavier hose “wear longer” than 
50 and 75 denier stockings now on te- 
tail counters, which correspond to 3 and 
4 thread silk stockings and are woven 
on similar fine gage machines. his 
equipment can and has been adjusted 
for 100 denier yarns, but 150 demer 1s 
next, and it requires coarse gage md 
chines many of which have already been 
scrapped. 
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THE RISING TIDE OF GENERAL MOTORS WAR PRODUCTION IN 1942 


TOTAL THROUGH SEPT. 
$1,203,849,889 


$84,084,535 
$95,346,412 
$110,026,601 


= 
a $78,048,424 


Feb. Mar. = April 


May 


$205,667,029 
$212,851,360 


$156,892,348 


June July Aug. Sept. 


War products made and delivered by General Motors prior to 1942—$483,855,014 


EMPLOYMENT AT ALL-TIME PEAK 
More men and women are working for 
General Motors in the United States and 
Canada than ever before—341,469 in all— 
and our payrolls are increasing at the 
rate of over 4,000 a week. For the week 
ending October lith, average hours 
worked were 46.5, compared to 40.5 last 
year. 


SUPPLIERS AND SUBCONTRACTORS 
DOING HALF THE JOB 

Since half the job is being done outside 
our plants by our suppliers and sub- 
contractors, they are employing an addi- 
tional 300,000 or more as their part of this 
war effort. Their effort and employment 
must continue to increase with ours. 


VALUABLE TIME AND 
MATERIALS SAVED 
Hundreds of improvements effected by 


General Motors production men and 
engineers are saving millions of produc- 
tive hours and thousands of tons of 
critical materials. Through the General 
Motors Suggestion Plan the factory 
workers are also doing their part and have 
made more than 4,000 constructive sug- 
gestions, for which they have received 
awards in War Savings Bonds. 


ALL PLANTS AT WORK ON 

WAR PRODUCTION 

The 104 General Motors plants and oper- 
ating units in 46 cities and 13 states are 
all on war production. So are the five 
General Motors plants in Canada. Every 
General Motors employee in our labora- 
tories, factories and offices is working 
for victory. From this production army 
comes an ever-growing volume of 
weapons, munitions and equipment for 
our Army, our Navy and our valiant Allies. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Ctiloey ( Our Cusineas!” 


THE AMERICAN WAY WILL WIN 
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Now—Kemmerer 
gives you the 


FACTS ABOUT 
INFLATION 


and how to 
control it! 


* Do you know how much inflation affects 
you... personally . . . commercially ... 
politically? 

* Exactly what is this force that throws 
our economic system out of balance? 

* How does it work? 

* Where is it leading us? 

* Can it be controlled successfully? 

* How does it affect your earnings, in- 
vestments, business, buying power, living costs, 


insurance, pension, representation in govern- 
ment? 


HERE is a simplified yet authoritative explanation 
of inflation, what it means to every person in 
the U.S., and the specific steps that must be 
taken to stop it. Its causes are viewed from | 
both the monetary and commodity angles and the 

more important results are examined for their 

impact on our American way of life. Inflationary | 
trends are discussed together with the methods of 
control being applied and advocated. 


THE A-B-C OF 
INFLATION 


By Edwin Walter Kemmerer 
Walker Professor of International Finance 
Princeton University 
174 pages, 5x8, 7 charts, $1.75 


In this new book the author compares the 
present situation with inflations during pre- 
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Plastics Parade 


With as many as 5,000 
different formulations, U.S. still 
is short of most of these war- 
needed compounds. 


WPB’s new General Preference Order 
M-240 covering the vinyl acetate mono- 
mer (used not only to produce rubber 
substitutes, but sulfa drugs) and the 


_ latest revision of M-10 covering vinyl 


polymers and copolymers (Koroseal, 
Formvar, Saflex, Saran, Tygon, Viny- 
lite, Vinyon, etc.) go into action this 
week, yet alter the current plastics 
situation not enough to stick into your 
eye. 


e 
_ @ High Priority Business—True enough, 


governmental control is shifting from 
an alphabetical priority preference basis 
(AA, A-l-a, A-l-b, etc.) to straight 


| allocations whereunder “no producer 


shall . . . deliver any . . . except as 
authorized or directed by the Director 
General of Operations.” But practi- 
cally all the vinyl plastics have long since 
been monopolized by military suppliers 
and other possessors of top priorities; 


holders of medium and low 
have known they meant not! 
months long past. 

Meanwhile the governments 
of all other plastics (there ar 
than 100 tradenames, perhap 
different formulations, not to ; 
colors) continues pretty much 
General Preference Order M-2 
trolling priorities on “formal 
paraformaldehyde, hexamethyle: 
mine, and synthetic resins pr 


con- 
IV de, 
tetra. 


iced 


therefrom,” regulates the formalc: hiyde. 
bearing thermosetting plastics (Hh :kelite 
phenolic, and urea, Beetle, Catalin, 
Durez, Plaskon, Resinox, Textolite, Mel. 
mac) and the casein and proteii plas. 
tics (Ameroid, Gala, Galorn). 

@The Thermoplastics—M-154, just 
amended Oct. 1, rules the thermoplas. 
tics from the acrylics (Acryloid, Crys. 
talite, Lucite, Plexiglass) through the 
acetate, ethyl, and nitrate cellulosics 
(Amerith, Bakelite acetate, Celluloid, 
Ethocel, Fibestos, Hercules ethy! cel- 
lulose and ethyl rubber, Lumarith, Ni- 
tron, Nixonite, Nixonoid, Plastacele, 
Pyralin, Tenite acetate and butyrate, 
etc.), to nylon (which is often errone- 
ously considered only a textile fiber for 
glamorous stockings, military paracliutes, 
personal and industrial brushes, because 


vious wars, criticizes monetary legislation 

likely to lead to 

further inflation, 

examines the broad CHAPTERS he 
aspects of curren- y a 
cy supply and de- | What ts Inflation? | : 
mand, discusses Causes of inflation Viewed bs 
prices, and explains from the Monetary Angle X P38 


the reasons for dif- 
ferences in price 
advances, 


The relation of in- 
flation to debts, in- 
terest rates, foreign 
trade, wages, social 
welfare endow- 
ments, and demo- 
cratic government, 
is clearly covered. 
General methods of 
controlling infla- 
tion and various 
plans of price reg- 
ulation are also 
concisely described. 
The book ends with 


a review of the de- 
velopments of early 
1942 and a state- 
ment concerning 
the future. 


SEE IT 10 DAYS 


Causes Viewed from Com- 
modity Angle 

Inflation and Debts 

Inflation and Interest Rates 

Inflation and Foreign Trade 

Inflation and Wages 

Inflation in its Relation to 
Social Welfare Endowments 
and Democratic Government 

Controlling Inflation 

Controlling Inflation — Price 
Fixing Prior to the End 
of First World War 

Cogeetiins inflation — Price 
Regulation during 1941 


Price Control Under the Act 
of 1942 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 


speeded. Sections of plywood edged 


Send me Kemmerer—The A-B-C of Inflation for 10 


days examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$1.75 plus few cents postage, or return postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 

NOM o.sccceccessees ecccccecs Oeeerceccecsescerseceses 
PY). oererrrrrrrrrrrrTrrrrrrirrrirrerrrrire tier i te 
CAty BD BtAle. .nccccccccccccccccscccecccccecesccescece . 
BUTI, . « 6 60w0.0600d06056066000056050 6b0qneeebesesneeD 
CED: cv ccoevcitéveiewviinsdesensecbube BW-11-7-42 
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DEHYDRATED CONCRETE 


Employing vacuum to remove excess 
moisture from newly-poured concrete 
floors in much the same manner as 
dust is vacuumed out of a rug, con- 
struction of a naval supply depot at 
Scotia, N. Y., has been greatly 


with rubber gaskets are laid on the 
fresh concrete, and vacuum nes, 
through which water is sucked, are 
attached. Within 10 minutes, it 3 
claimed, smoothers may be pushed 
over the dried surface to remove w liat- 
ever irregularities are there. 
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PRELUDE TO A 


A needle quivers, test results are checked, and the 
research engineers know that in the breathless 
moments of actual combat, American pilots can 
rely on plane performance. For an accurate knowledge 
of the strength of materials, and the distribution of 
stress in the finished plane, makes possible pro- 
duction shortcuts, material conservation and 
design developments. 

Every great name in the aviation industry is a 
user of Baldwin-built testing equipment—from 
powerful hydraulic machines capable of exerting 
millions of pounds of pressure, to tiny electrical 
instruments weighing only an eighty-fourth of an 
ounce. Many of the design improvements that have 
made this country the world’s leading air power have 
resulted from the use of this equipment. 

Hydraulic presses, also built by Baldwin, have 
taken their place on aircraft production lines. Many 


more are at work producing propellers, tires, self. 
sealing gas tanks, and plastic parts as well as sub- 
assemblies for other suppliers to the aircraft industry. 

Locomotives, shipyard machinery, diesel engines 
and ship propellers are also vitally important regular 
products of Baldwin—now one of the principal 
builders of Army tanks and other ordnance materiel. 
Through the increased production of a// of these 
products, Baldwin is helping to speed the day 
of final Victory. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 


Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 


Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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Unbelievable! 


how WALLUSTRE hides 


MAINTENANCE, with a minimum of interruption to operating 
schedules, is of utmost importance today. That’s why the Devoe 
Laboratories developed Extra-Hiding High Gloss WALLUSTRE, the 
modern paint that does the job in just one coat. 

Another reason why maintenance engineers specify WALLUSTRE 
for all interior wall surfaces is that its lasting whiteness insures proper 
reflection and diffusion of every bit of light available. 


Eight outstanding advantages make WALLUSTRE the 
maintenance paint for you to specify for your plants 


1. One-coat hides black. 

2. Amazing initial whiteness. 
3. Stays white longer. 

4. Modern synthetic vehicle. 
5. Tough — long lasting. 


6. Brushes smoothly — easy to 
apply. 
7. Ideal for spray application. 


8. Economical — high spread- 
ing rate. 


If conditions in your plant indicate a paint with high resistance to 
moisture, fungi or fumes, your Devoe Maintenance Representative can 
help you select the specialized type you need. 

Write today for pamphlet WL-22 describing the complete Devoe 
Wallustre Maintenance Paint Line. 


By improving sight with paint you help the National Safety Council’s drive fo reduce 
accidents and you build better morale among the workers in your own establishment. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


The 188th year of the oldest paint-maker in America 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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there hasn’t been any available f 
orthodox plastic uses), to the vir 
viously enumerated. 

M-27, controlling the pheno], ,). 
location since Dec. 1, 1941, ' 
rules phenol-furfural resin (Dur: 
though its oat—or cottonseed 
furfural is a farm product, hen: | 
vored material in farm bloc eyes. 
which allocates glycerine, indirec: 
trols the alkyd resins (Amerlac, 
plex, Beckosol, Dulux, Duraplex, | 
Glyptal, Lewisol, Makalot, \ 
Paraplex, Rauzone, Rezyl, ‘l'egla 
which enter so effectively into thc 
field of lacquers, enamels, printin 
etc. 

@ Needed in Rubber Program —The 
polystyrene plastics (Bakelite { 
rene, Catalin Laolin, Monsanto | 

Dow Styron) are controlled in 

by M-170 which allocates st 
(Though styrene is vinyl benzin 

not a vinyl polymer, hence is not ruled 
by M-10.) As the new synthetic rubber 
plants swing into operation (Buna § 
is a compound of styrene and 
diene), supplies of the polystyrenc 

tics are likely to become as short a 
phenolics. 

In general, all the thermosetting plas. 
tics, which promised to relieve 
ages of critical metals and other mate. 
rials and are doing a yeoman job, are 
on the scarce side, but all of them need 
not be. Though the phenolics, with 
their high impact resistance, are in in- 
creasing military demand for everything 
from shell noses to tank helmets, the 


production of the various urea resins 
could probably be lifted by 30%. 
@ Component Not Too Tight—T hough 
ammonia and formaldehyde, constitu- 
ents of urea plastics, have been rigidly 
controlled since long before Pear] Har- 
bor, both of the materials appear to be 
plentiful, and the manufacturers that 
compound them have excess capacity. 
They think that Washington has a 
habit of confounding the ureas with 
the phenolics. According to one indus- 
try spokesman, “they seem to feel they 
ought to curtail them both, despite the 
fact that it’s the phenol in phenolics 
that is short, not the formaldehyde.” 
Except for the temporary presyn- 
thetic-rubber supply of polystyrene for 
“permissive civilian purposes” enumer- 
ated in order M-154, the only thermo- 
plastics now available in quantity are 
the three cellulosics. Acetate is more 
abundant than ethyl because of greater 
installed production capacity. Both are 
more abundant than nitrate, because it 
has to compete with military explosives 
for its nitric acid constituent. The ccl- 
lulose part is limited only by the labor 
supply in cotton field, forest, and con- 
version plant. 
© Future Still is Vague—What the ccl- 
‘lulose acetate situation will be next \ cat 
is beyond statistical analysis. Increasing 
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amounts of it are going into the tins, 
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arent blisters of “ones (thus stretching 
the supply of acrylics) and other military | 
yses. Until the Army, Navy, and WPB | 
can make up their minds to the quanti- | 
ries of war matériel involved, and ease | 
the figures through the cloud of censor 
ship, no estimates are possible. ‘The 
yess is acetate in comparative plenty. 
Now that ethyl cellulose can be plasti 
cized successfully into ethyl rubber (BW 
Aug.29'42,p53), and as soon as pco- 
ole discover that it can be used as a 
eplacement for natural rubber in rings 
for home canning, in footwear, golf 
balls, what-have-you, there can easily be 
, shortage in 1943. 
eCasein Offers Some Help—Cascin 
plastics should be long, but they require 
a molding technique differing from that 
of feeding molding powder to a press 
and letting heat and pressure do thei 
work. Vegetable protein plastics (soy- 
bean, cottonseed, etc.) are still pretty 
much in the development stage, may 
emerge in time to take up some of next 
year’s slack. 
" Lignin plastics depend upon phenolic 
resins or Others almost as scarce for 
complete success. Kys-ite, the ingenious 
blend of paper stock and phenolics, and 
Co-Ro-Lite, the equally ingenious mix- 
ture of sisal fiber and phenolics, will 
be limited in their application by M-27, 
if not by M-25. 
¢ Some Other Entries—The acrylics will 
continue short, because new plant ca- 
pacity for making them would require 
considerable amounts of stainless steel. 
the alkyds will be as plentiful as the 
supply of glycerine will let them. Caf- 
felite, the coffee plastic, is still in the | 
pilot plant stage in Brazil, will prob- 
ably not be imported into this country | 
until after South American markets are | 
supplied. Vinsol, the resin made from | 
natural rosin, is mainly used in the 
plastics industry in combination with | 
other plastics. 
During the past couple of years, the | 
scope of the plastics industry has broad- | 
ened beyond the rosiest dreams, hence | 
the suppliers of raw materials have been | 
faced with unexpected demands. Who, | 
tor example, would have prophesied that | 
the material originally invented to sub- 
stitute for ivory in billiard balls would 
be modified chemically to become the 
windows of gigantic war planes, or that 
the synthetic resin that appeared first 
in smoking pipe stems would be drafted | 
‘or duty in the munitions of war? Or 
who could foresee that a synthetic silk | 
developed for women’s hosiery could 
become the cords and umbrellas of para- 
chutes or the tapering bristles of paint 
brushes or the molded products of post- 
War years to come? 
* Competitor for the Hog—Yet Du Pont 
announced last week that nylon paint 
brush bristles will shortly replace the 
natural bristles furnished by Asiatic | 
hogs. Vinyon, one of the vinyls, is only | 
waiting for a slackening in military re- | 
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How to make a rusty plow 
cut 3-inch armor plate 


SounpDs impossible? Not a bit! All you do is me/t the plow. For 
example, an old plow weighing 100 pounds supplies enough scrap 
metal for twelve 75 millimeter armor-piercing projectiles! 

This illustrates why Uncle Sam is urgently asking everybody to 
turn in old iron and steel. In response, the people of the Northwest, 
in towns, in cities and on farms, are going a// out in salvaging scrap. 

In 1941, 177,985 tons of scrap rolled East and West over the 
Northern Pacific Railway. In the first six months of 1942, another 
111,263 tons swelled this total. 

In addition, Northern Pacific’s own shops and yards 
have yielded, since Pearl Harbor, 50,000 tons of old 
metal. This scrap, together with commercial scrap 
collected along our line, is moving swiftly to steel 
furnaces over the “Main Street of the Northwest.” 
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quirements to replace rubber elastic in 
men’s galluses and women’s girdles. 
Koroseal, another of the vinyls, awaits 
the same happy day to replace rubber 
in heels. 

Plastics of several types, but princi- 
pally phenolic and urea, combine in 
various ways with wood veneers to pro- 
duce such basically new high-strength 
materials as plywood, impreg, and com- 
preg (BW —Oct.31'42,p38). Plastics 
combine with paper, cloth, sawdust, or 
other everyday materials to make vital 
airplane parts. It is no pun to say that 
the sky is the ceiling for plastics. There 
are already many plastic ceilings and 
walls and furniture in homes and office 
buildings, and more are bound to come. 
e I'wo Newcomers—T'wo comparatively 
new plastics are being watched carefully 


by the industry: C.R.-39, a brand new 
formulation of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. (BW—Oct.17'42,p86) with 
“resistance to abrasion ... 10 to 20 
times greater than other clear plastics’; 
Melmac, a melamine-formaldehyde com- 
pound, developed by American Cyana- 
mid and kept pretty carefully under 
wraps because of its military importance. 

C.R.-39 the formula of which is 
secret, but which probably is a petro- 
leum derivative, requires practically no 
pressure for its production into sheets, 
laminations, or forms, because it is a 
liquid which solidifies in the presence of 
heat and a catalyst. Melmac has such 
superior dielectric strength, dimensional 
stability, and arc resistance at high alti- 
tudes that it is a natural for the elec- 
trical parts of airplanes. 


WOOD CARS FOR NEIGHBORS 


New box cars now being built in the 
shops of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way have the appearance of the con- 
ventional steel-sheathed models, but 
actually the sheathing is 5-ply British 
Columbia fir, 3” thick. Substitution 
of wood for steel has reduced the net 
weight of each car by approximately 
1,800 Ibs., thus enabling additional 
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freight to be carried. A somewhat 
different application of wood sheath- 
ing (below) is being employed on 550 
box cars being built for a South 
American government by Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co. and American 
Car & Foundry Co. Prefabricated 
Douglas fir for single-sheathing the 
cars has been pressure-treated with 
Wolman salts preservative for protec- 
tion against termites and decay. 


@ Something New in Button 
same time it is so resistant to 
ter, and color change that it 
adopted for buttons on the , 
derwear of soldiers. Urea b 
placing brass buttons on priy 
forms, have been selected fo; 
sistance to dry cleaning, but 
would probably have done ¢ 
soldier buttoning job if it \ 
plentiful. 


Tinplate by Radio 


Westinghouse process of 
polishing electrolytic tinplate by 
radio wave fuses mirror-like sur. 
face in split second. 


How to spread the nation’s precarious 
supply of tin as far as possible is a prob 
lem confronting the tinplate industn 
This has spurred development of the 
continuous electrolytic method of mak 
ing tinplate for it requires only $ Jb. of 
tin for every 100 lb. of steel sheets- 
just one-third the amount formerly 
needed when practically all tinplate was 
made by dipping individual stecl plates 
into molten tin. 

e@ Speedy Process—Now Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. has an 
nounced a new radio, or high-frequency, 
method of fusing the tin on the plate 
and closing up any pits, or voids, on its 
surface as the final step in making elec 
trolytic tinplate. Radio waves, broadcast 
at the rate of 200,000 per sec. from a 
length of coiled copper tubing, fuse the 
tin and put a bright mirror-like fini 
on a strip of dull tinplate as it emerg: 
from the plating bath. In test runs, th 
new process was applied in one-tent 
the time previously required by en 
mous furnaces or vast vats of hot pa 
oil. 

The process already is at work in 
large steel mill, producing about 61 t 
of tinplate a day—a considerable 
crease over the old rate. 

@ Devised by Engineers—Use of ra 

waves to heat the tin coating to a pom! 
where it flows evenly over the st 

strips was conceived by Glenn E. Stolt 

veteran manager of the metal-workin 
section of the Westinghouse engine 

ing department. ‘Two younger engine 

put the idea into practice—R. M. Bak 
research engineer, carrying out the acti 

experimental work, while Milton 
Vore, design engineer at Westinghouse 
Baltimore Radio Division, developed t! 
necessary radio apparatus. 

After steel strips have been coat 
dull gray in a chemical bath in whic 
an electrical current “dissolves” su‘ 
pended bars of pure tin, the radio proc 
ess is ready to take over. Through the 
turns of copper coil, the dull, tin-c rated 
strips are passed to be bombarded }) 
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A SABOTEUR STRIKES... 


— 


Where To Search 
In YOUR Plant 


At cables with combustible insulation. 
At worn or frayed electrical cords. 

At switches with loose connections. 
Where welding is unsupervised. 
Where open flames are used. 


Where static is generated near flam- 
mable vapors. 


At bridged fuses. 
Where sparks are not confined. 
At improperly oiled bearings. 


Where workmen are careless with 
matches, cigarettes. 


Where spontaneous Ignition is pos- 
sidle, 


At dirty flues and ducts. 
At dirty, oily or overloaded motors. 


Where light bulbs contact combust- 
ibles, 


Where flammables are used for wash- 
ing machine parts. 
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Everywhere throughout your 
plant, saboteurs in the form of special 
fire hazards may be waiting for an 
unguarded moment to strike. Even 
a neglected handful of oily rags, ig- 
nited by spontaneous combustion, is 
enough to start a fire that will destroy 
buildings, machinery and materials 
irreplaceable for war production. 

A big step toward prevention is the 
searching-out and elimination of all 
known potential hazards. But the 
only positive protection is to provide 
a means for stopping any and every 


fire automatically, at its source! 

Dependable, automatic, a Grinnell 
Sprinkler System detects.and stops 
fire of any origin before major dam- 
age can occur. It is engineered and 
prefabricated to meet your special 
requirements . .. then installed with 
minimum disruption. 

Take the first step in protecting 
your plant against fire... your No. 1 
saboteur. Get in touch with Grinnell’s 
nearby office. Grinnell Co., Inc., Exec- 
utive Offices, Providence, R.I. Branch 
offices in principal cities. 


\ AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


For Production Protection 


Ge ree 


R. M. Baker, Westinghouse engineer, 


checks the temperature of the tin- 
plate strip passing through the model 
mill that he used in developing the 
radio-wave plating process. 


the radio waves which melt and smooth 
the tin. In a fraction of a second, the 
tinplate emerges from the heating coil, 
bright, shiny, and hot. It is passed 
through water to be cooled and then 
wound on a reel, ready for shipping. 

@ Frequency Stepped Up—In the heat- 
ing apparatus are vacuum tube oscilla- 
tors, essentially the same as the trans- 
mitter of a radio station. Alternating 
current is converted to direct current, 
then fed to the oscillator tubes where 
it is “chopped up” into high-frequency 
alternating current, so-called because it 
changes direction 400,000 times per sec. 

Advantages claimed by Westinghouse 

engineers for the radio wave method 
are that it eliminates cumbersome fur- 
naces; no supporting rolls touch the 
metal while the strip is hot; the heat 
generated can be easily adjusted to com- 
pensate for loss of speed when another 
strip is fastened to the strip going 
through the heating coil; and the high- 
frequency apparatus can be put directly 
into the electrolytic tinning line and 
can operate as fast as the strip can be 
plated. 
@ Can Meet Pace—At the present time, 
electrolytic lines operate at a speed of 
500 feet per min., but they are expected 
to be speeded up to 1,000. It is claimed 
the Westinghouse method can match 
that speed, while gas furnaces operate 
at only 150 ft. per min., and the hot- 
oil process is about 50. 

Wartime prohibitions—such as the 
ban on use of tinplate for packing dog 
food, beer, peanuts, coffee, and some 
other products—will decrease next year’s 
tinplate requirements. A recent gov- 
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ernment order topping off another 25% 
in the production rate of tinplate during 
the fourth quarter of 1942 has resulted 
in several more tinplate plants being 
shut down, including tin mill operations 
at the Pittsburg (Cal.) plant of Colum- 
bia Steel Co. and at the Steubenville 
(Ohio) plant of Weirton Steel Co. 


Milestone in Dies 


Kirksite “A” blazes new 
trail in casting dies for the air- 
craft plants; process faster than 
tool steel. 


A Cleveland electrotyping concern, 
deciding its place in the war program 
was in the field of custommade form- 
ing and stamping dies, converted its 
plant, and started production a few days 
ago. The company was the Ace Electro- 
type Co., and when it set about casting 
dies from Kirksite “A,” it created an- 
other milestone in the career of this 
relative newcomer in the field of die 
inaterials. 

@ Wide Acceptance—Kirksite “A,” a 
zinc alloy, was developed by National 
Lead’s Los Angeles division (Morris P. 
Kirk & Sons, Inc.) less than three years 
ago, and has found growing acceptance 
ever since. It is only now, however, that 
the sinking of dies has been established 
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CLOCK OF THE FUTURE 


A clock with no moving parts, which 
means no motor, no wheels, main 
spring or hands, has been installed in 
the new RCA Laboratories in Prince- 
ton, N. J. The ultra-modern time- 
piece, which is equipped with more 


in the Cleveland area, the A; 
trical Mfg. Co. having taken 
site diemaking at about the sa 
Ace Electro did. 
In contrast with the past 1 
of the metal-forming industri 
cept substitutes for tool stec] 
Kirksite has won a wide follow 
is edging out tool steel in man 
plications. National Lead C 
that Kirksite castings are in u 
aircraft plants west of the M 
and in 90% of the others. 
plants are operating in Clevela 
Angeles, New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and ‘Toronto. In a 
American Stove, Perfection St 
Tappan Stove in Mansfield, Oh 
Goodyear Aircraft in Akron 
Kirksite foundries for their own 
quirements. 
@ Speed and Economy—A prio 
ing of AA usually is required 
Kirksite purchase order. Its main 
points are production speed an 
all economy. A Kirksite die can 
duced from a drawing in one eight-] 
day; a steel die of comparable size 1 
require three to six weeks, and 
about ten times as much. 
Kirksite’s self-lubricating _ propertic 
permit less careful handling of shee: 
stock and blanks, but handling 
terns must be meticulous, for « 
pencil mark on the sand or plaster mo 
shows up in the Kirksite casting 
@ Allergic to Lead, Tin—Handling 


than 170 electronic tubes, counts the 
60-cycle pulsation of electric current, 
and indicates.the count in terms ot 
seconds, minutes, and hours by means 
of lights. Blinking lights tick off the 
seconds on the line shown from | to 
60, while other lights denote the mun- 
utes and hours. 
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7 WAYS to speed control 
of war production-via (aude 


Shortcuts are war essentials. The booklets 
illustrated above outline new and prac- 
tical ways of saving time, increasing 
efficiency, cutting costs and eliminating 
unnecessary motion by using CARDINEER 
—the compact, portable rotary file that 
brings thousands of record cards to the 
instant tips of the operator’s fingers. Used 
by scores of great concerns everywhere. 


Mail the coupon wow for the particular 
booklet that will best prove the Cardi- 


neer’s vital worth to you in solving 
office bottlenecks and departmental prob- 
lems. The Cardineer is a wheel of records, 
easily adaptable to your present methods, 
that revolves at finger pressure—fans 
open for instant posting or reference— 
operates at low cost and maximum skill. 
These folders cover vital questions 
involving record-processing and record- 
housing. Send today for your free copy. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. ¢ General Offices: Canton, Ohio 


DIEBOLD BUSINESS TOOLS PROTECT AND HOUSE AMERICA’S WEALTH AND RECORDS 


Mail the coupon—today 


METHODS EQUIPMENT * MONEY CHESTS + SAFES » ELECTRIC 
REKORDESK SAFES » BANK VAULTS + OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
- + rs * 

Offices in: MEW YORK © CHICAGO © DETROIT > PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON © CLEVELAND + BOSTON « ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 
PITTSBUREN © ST. LOUIS © Deolers in other Principal Cities 
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a 4 DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., Canton, Ohio 
"Please send us, without obligation, booklets 
checked below: 


ED Sovemnecine (Costs [J Payroll & Personne! 


DON'T SAY LOOSE-LEAF... SAY 


Swing - O-Ring 


_.. the modern mechanical binding! 


Ore sviem of 
The fred Goat Co., Inc 
314 Deon S., Brecktyn, HT. 


the metal is equally exacting. Although 
its cost may be considered a capital ex- 
pense, because it can be remelted and 
recast, National Lead points out in its 
handbook on foundry practice that 
Kirksite must not be contaminated with 
other metals, particularly, lead and tin. 

Only 0.01% lead is enough for con- 
tamination, and as much as 0.05% 
causes a loss of one-third the tensile 
strength and 75% of the impact 
strength in one year of normal aging. 
Effect of tin is at least as serious. Once 
either of these elements gets into the al- 
loy, nothing can be done to remove it. 
@ Steel Kettles Useless—As little as 
0.25% of iron, which dissolves into 


Factory 
FREIGHT 
TRAINS.. 


One of a series of adver- 
tisements showing how 
BATTERY INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
ore speeding wor production by 
handling materials efficiently. 


For such handling jobs, many war indus- 
tries are finding that the tractor-trailer system is an ideal method. It 
is, in effect, a system of factory freight trains. And, to avoid needless 
handling and save “demurrage” on the trailers, each trailer load can 
be unitized on a pallet which can be lifted onto the trailer by a fork 
truck in one operation, and removed at the destination in the same way. 


Such handling efficiency pays dividends today in increased production for 
war; will pay dividendsin lower costs for tomorrow's peacetime competition. 


» THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
) STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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While straight-line sequence of work is 
one of the ideals of production layout, it 
cannot always be followed in actual 
practice. 


There may be some operations which, for 
purposes of process efficiency, must be 
performed in one place. When that is the 
case, the entire output of one or more 
production lines must be collected for 
delivery to these special operations and, 
quite frequently, sdlathediy long distances 
must be covered. 


Kirksite if the kettle gets too 
enough to produce defects in < 
Welded steel kettles formerly , 
melting straight zinc are attacked 
by molten Kirksite and cannot | 
The melting pot should be i: ro 
tected with a sprayed or bru ' 
coating inside, and the furnace; ild 
be at least 50 feet apart. 

Whereas steel dies are for by 
time-consuming and expensive tting 
operations, Kirksite dies may be 
sand or plaster molds to exact sp: «ifica. 
tions, allowing 0.14 in. to the foot for 
shrinkage in cooling. 
® Cools Smoothly—Kirksite flow enh 
into a dense casting, is handled at tem. 
perature around 800 deg. F., conipared 


with about 3,000 for iron or stec!, and 
cools without rough surfaces or blow- 
holes. Blow-torch melting and addi- 
tional molten metal easily correct 
shrinkage depressions, and if there arc 


imperfections in the casting, they may 
be corrected by a puddling operation 
with an ordinary welding: torch, using 
Kirksite rod or strips. Edges of Kirksite 
blanking dies may be sharpened by a 
similar operation, and minor engineer 
ing changes made in design while the 
die is mounted. 

Either the die or the punch of a dic 
set may be used as a form, if coated with 
sheet wax rolled to thickness of the 
metal to be stamped, into which o: 
around which the opposite piece of the 
set can be poured. When a major change 
is made, a new die is relatively cheap, 
and there is no expensive labor cost to 
be written off. 


Cork from Fir 


Washington and Oregon 
can produce 100,000 tons a 
year each from Douglas fir to 
meet lack of imports. 


Experiments in production of . high- 
grade cork from bark of Douglas fr 
trees of the Pacific Northwest have 
reached a point where researchers are 
willing to guarantee that Washington 
state alone has a potential annual out- 
put of 100,000 tons. Oregon forests 
should be able to add about an equal 
amount. 
eCan Meet Demand—Dean Hugo 
Windenwerder of the College of Fores- 
try, University of Washington, under 
whose direction experiments have been 
made, declares he can assure commercial 
users, as well as the Army, that produc- 
tion “can be gauged to meet whatever 
demand exists.” 

Cork from Douglas fir bark has been 
discussed for several years, and experi 
ments have been conducted sporad ally 
in various laboratories, but the low 
prices on cork from Mediterrancan 
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untries have discouraged researchers 
fom woking Out a complete process 
With imports shut off by war, they got 
down to business about a year ago at 
she instigation of the Washington State 
Planning Council. 


») Prof. Bror L. Grondal, who is con- 
ducting the experiments, deep cork 
jrmation occurs at a relatively early age 
in the life of the tree. It is straw yellow 
color and is found in crescent-shaped 
sarticles. In order to be suitable for 
production of granulated cork, bark must 
‘ontain a considerable proportion of 
cork. Prof. Grondal’s research has dis- 
covered four grades of bark from which 
diferent yields of cork can be taken. 

In manufacturing, the first step is to 
chop the bark into pieces approximately 
nwo inches long. Then the chopped 
bark is spread out on trays to dry. When 
pattially dry, it is ground. Then it is 
yreened on a special type of screening 
apparatus developed at the university. 
eFlake to Granule—Then it goes 
through additional grinding, drying, and 
«reening processes, which produce a 
Jean flake cork. Further grinding of the 
fake cork then results in the granulated 
product. Finally, the cork is expanded 
ind given resiliency and _ elasticity 
through treating it with special solutions 
of water and ammonium hydroxide. 


sFour Grades Discovered—According |. 


DIAMOND DUST 


Recovery of diamond dust, which has 
been mixed with oil and tungsten 
carbide in polishing operations at 
the laboratory of General Electric’s 
Works, has been simplified by method 
that calls for heat treatment (above), 
but requires only a fraction of the 
me formerly used and only a small 
amount of chemicals. G. E. obtains 
its diamond dust from worn-out dia- 
mond wire drawing dies, which are 
crushed and sifted. 
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SYNTHETIC RESIN LEADERS SINCE 1926 
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that gives Wooden Wings 


the STRENGTH of STEEL 


fre highest quality aviation ply wood 
is fused with an apparently fragile 
piece of paper .. . Teco Resin Film. The 
result, known as Teco bonded plywood, 
is the accepted standard for aeronautical 
plywood complying with the rigid re- 
quirements oi U.S. Army and Navy 
Specifications. 

Introduced in 1935, Teco Resin Film 
laid the foundation for the development 
of the resin-bonded plywood airplane, 
glider, PT boat, prefabricated house and 


.»- that’s TEGO RESIN FILM 


Assembling wood veneers 
alternately with Teco Resin 
Fitm before going to the 
press. The result is water- 
proof, weather-proof Teco 
bonded plywood. 


many other invaluable plywood products. 
A few of the major advantages Trco 
Resin Film has given plywood are steel- 
like strength, complete resistance to water 
and weather, plus speed of output. 
Today, TEGO is an important member 
of a complete line of pioneer resin ad- 
hesives developed by The Resinous 
Products & Chemical Company to meet 
the needs of every producer of military and 
naval plywood products. Send for com- 


plete information and technical service. 


The Resinous Products & Chemical Company 


WOOD AND METAL COATINGS, resin 
emulsion paint bases, synthetic rubber 
plasticizers, gas-resistant coatings, ion 
exchange resins for purifying water—all 
these are synthetic resin applications 
developed in our Laboratories which are 
today constantly expanding through the 
use of resins we manufacture. An illustra- 
tion of this is: 

AMBEROL— Phenol formaldehyde resins, 
introduced in 1926, were the foundation for 
modern, quick-drying, oleo-resinous finishes. 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


WISHINGCTON SOUL ARE, PHILADELPHI 4, Pt 


& CHEMICAI 


Other Synthetic Resin Applications Developed By 


By imparting to finishes excellent drying 
properties in combination with toughness, 
hardness, water-proofness, and freedom 
from after-yellowing, the AMBEROLS im- 
proved directly the performance of hun- 
dreds of peacetime products. 

Today, the versatile AMBEROLS and our 
other coating resins are vitally important 
in the production of military paints, camou- 
flage lacquers, white baking enamels for 
hospital equipment and many other essen- 
tial wartime uses. 
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1 You Can Tell why 


“dag” 
COLLOIDAL GRAPHITE 
AS A RUNNING-IN LUBRICANT 


Years of experience have definitely estab- 
lished the fact that when “dag” colloidal 
graphite is present in the oil used for 
running-in engine and compressor cylin- 
ders, piston rings, bearings, reduction 
gearing and valves, the following results 
are obtained: 


1.Smoother bearing and rubbing sur- 
faces. 

2. Less power lost from friction. 

3. Lower opevating temperatures. 

4. Less oil needed for complete lubrica- 
tion. 

5. Shorter running-in period required. 

6. Less danger from a temporary failure 
of the oil supply. 

7. Less corrosion, especially in cylinders. 

8. Reduction in maintenance and replace- 
ments. 

9. Longer useful operating life of the 
mechanism. 

. Close tolerances maintained. 
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AIRPLANE ENGINE 


Here are several reasons for this. “dag”’ 
colloidal graphite is a good, solid lubri- 
cant. While the graphite particles coat the 
metal of the friction surfaces, the coating 
is so thin that its thickness cannot be 
measured. The coefficient of friction of 
metal on colloidal graphite is not much 
greater than fluid friction. “dag” colloidal 
graphite, by reducing the surface tension 
between metal and mineral oil, will cause 
the oil to spread farther over the metal 
surface and will re-establish more quickly 
an oil film that has been ruptured. 


For NEW BULLETIN 421M 
on the use of *“dag”’ 
Colloidal Graphite for 

Assembly and Running-in 

Engines and Machines. 


Bee, ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION i2°2,fF2% 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Polarizing Film 


When the normal supply of 
from the Far East was cut off by = 


there was a question whether en. ch r 
the material could be spared f; ned 
ical requirements to permit man ture 
of the microscopic quinine-iod crys 


tals which polarize light in 
instruments, television, photo. aphic 
equipment, sun glasses, etc. With that 


in mind, Polarized Products Com 
113-15 University Place., New York 
went to work on the developmen! of its 


new Plastic Polarizing Film, which re 
quires no scarce imported materials 

The new polarizer also come 
form of laminated glass. Both forins are 
being used in military material, but lin 
ited quantities are available for civilian 
experiment and use. 


n the 


Fluorescent Magnifier 


A miniature fluorescent tube 
5 in. long provides cool, shadowles 
light for the 5-in. lens in the new Stan 
ley Flud-Light Magnifier. 

Stanley Electric ‘Tool Div., The Stan- 
ley Works, New Britain, Conn., makes 


iDout 


it in two models—one with adjustable 
base as illustrated, the other with a com 
fortable hand grip—for close inspection, 
fige machine and assembly work, map 
making and reading, counterfeit detec 
tion, engraving, fingerprint classification, 
what-have-you. 


Air Motors 


Although the compact new Gast Ro 


tary Air Motors, now being brought out 


by Gast Mfg. Corp., Benton Harbor 
Mich., are designed to deliver from | /- 
to 1 hp. in locations where explosion 


proof equipment is essential, they wil! 
be found equally useful in plants, which 


by reason of the copper shortage are un 


able to extend wire facilities for electric 
motors. They run on ball bearings, hav¢ 


self-adjusting shaft seals instead of pack 
ing, are said to start positively. 
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pay Calculator 


The new Payroll and Job Calculator, 
eveloped by Berger & Bricker Co., +33 
¢ Spring St., Los Angeles, is a special- | 
ed type of slide rule made of lacquered | 
wood, large enough to provide legible 
figures, mall enough to slip into a desk | 


drawer. Rates of pay within its compass 
ange from 50¢ to $1.75 per hour in 
increments of 4¢. Time periods range 
fom 0 to 104 hours. You simply set 
the slide and copy the result. 


Cam-Action Saw Frame 


Quicker blade changes, straighter cuts, 
reduced blade breakage are promised by 
the Star Hack Saw Frame with cam- 
action lever-lock, new product of Clem- 
son Bros., Inc., Middletown, N. Y. It 
may be adjusted for 8-, 10-, or 12-in. 
blades by withdrawing a pin, sliding the 
fame forearm to desired length, and 
mapping the pin back into place. 

The blade may be adjusted to any 
me of four positions by slipping it over 
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appropriate fixed pins. A quick squeeze 
on the lever-lock tightens the blade to 
high tension, 


Spot Weld Tester 


Baldwin Southwark Div., of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, is 


oinging out a new Spot Weld Testing -NEARL 
Machine for use in be at line test QuaLityY CRANES — ——2 wEARS 

ig Of sheet metal fabrication. It is a VO ——— . 

‘clf-contained, motor-driven, hydraulic 

cevice about as tall as a man and not NA 
‘rom the thinnest gage to } in., while : . 

‘ydraulic cylinders pull them apart and Lr 2 R Pp Q R A T 4 Es) MM 

n 8-in. precision dial at eye level reg- 


quite as big around. 
isters the load. Qa Raaning OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


Battles wax and wane—but war on the 
production‘front must go forward with unabated 
energy. Manpower is too valuable to be wasted 
on laborious materials-handling or other obso- 

_ lete methods. Today’s urgent need for cranes is 

being met with Whiting Victory Cranes—stream- 

lined, modernized equipment in keeping with 
wartime needs. Although there are no frills or 
extras, their performance is fully guaranteed. 

You are assured the same durable construction 

‘and smooth operation as always. Whiting Cor- 

poration, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois 


Lever-operated grips with renewable 
ard file faces clutch welded specimens 
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CANADA 
* AT WAR 


Three Years 


After Dunkirk Canada was 
thrown on her own resources to 
arm her fighting men. Those 
resources were pitifully small. 
The gun and ordnance industries 
were non-existent. There were 
virtually no skilled armament 
workers. One small plant alone 
made steel suitable for guns. 


An elevator manufacturer began 
making the famous 400 mm. 
Bofors anti-aircraft guns, an elec- 
trical equipment manufacturer 
the 3.7. Bomb throwers, anti- 
tank guns, mortar bombs, ma- 
chine guns and other equipment 
are now being made by factories 
with no previous experience. 
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¥, . 
bs Before the war Canada imported vs 
4 all her machine tools. Now she N4 
| produces many of them—actually Pe 
a exports some. Canadian industry [% 
fe has worked miracles in the three NA 
| years since Dunkirk. eS 
bs gy 
, 4 NA 
vs 
~ The Royal Bank # 
vs vy 
f f d if 
ss of Canadas «&&. 
> Head Office- Montreal ok 
lw] This advertisement is published in the belief by 
‘A| that our American Neighbours will be inter- [ 
iwi ested in the facts presented. More detailed be 
A) information is pelt av a on request to The [3% 
‘W] Director of Public Information, Ottawa, Canada. [¥} 
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HERE'S POWER 


WHEN YOU WANT IT (/aiclly/ 


Every minute saved 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIS 


The Week’s Orders 


A digest of new federal 
rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price 
control, and transportation. 


Farm Machinery 


All stocks of new farm machinery and 
equipment, except repair parts in the 
hands of manufacturers and distributors, 
and some 144 items of heavy machinery 
in the hands of dealers, have been 
frozen as of Nov. 1. 

The freeze will remain in effect until 
state and county quotas—not unlike those 
now in effect for automobiles and tires— 
have been established by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its associated 
state war boards and county rationing 
committees as a basis for a permanent 
rationing order. (USDA Temporary Ra- 
tioning Order B.) 


Building 


War housing construction standards 
of design and material consumption, to 
which all builders will be required to 
conform, have been set up by WPB 
after consultation with the National 
Housing Agency. All existing restric- 
tions and limitation orders on construc- 
tion materials remain operative, and the 
following additional restrictions, among 
others, are imposed: 

Single family units may be built only 
where there is a definite and immediate 
need for that type of housing. 

All new structures, as far as possible, 
shall be built adjacent to existing utili- 
ties. 

Exterior walls shall be of masonry or 
lumber substitute wherever possible; 
softwood subflooring and finished floor- 
ing is prohibited; other use of softwood 


lumber is allowed only in reduced quan-’ 


tities; lumber specifications in the plans 
may not be restrictive but must allow 
use of any grade or species that can 
serve the purpose. 

Maximum heating units and plumb- 
ing installations are specified for various 
types of dwellings to insure that the 
capacity of the unit or installation will 
not exceed the actual requirements. 

An amendment to Order M-9-C-4 re- 
duces installation of copper in new 
buildings to practically zero by forbid- 
ding new purchases of the metal for 
use in repairs. Copper building products 
up to 25 pounds now in the possession 
of the user may still be used. 

No new preference orders covering 
privately financed war housing projects 


(P-55) or remodeling of 
housing (P-110) will be iss: 
field offices pending furth« 
of critical materials for the 


ren S€-are 
by Wp 
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Purpose 
Tires and Tubes 


New, higher, ceiling prices, which p 


fense Supplies Corp. may pay for yg 
tires under the idle tire return plan, }; 
been established by OPA. ( cilings ; 
unchanged for the two highest cas 


gories—casings that still have more th, 
3/32 of an inch of tread-design dep 
remaining; a few minor increases hy 
been put into effect in the third ca 
gory; and considerable increases are ; 
lowed for tires in the fourth grow 
those worn down to the recapping | 
For instance the ceiling on a soup 
recappable, 6.00x16 carcass has be 
raised from $1.50 to $3.50; on 6.25y) 
and 6.50x16 carcasses from $].5() ; 
$4.00. Corresponding increases are ; 
lowed for recapped tires. The nev pric 
are retroactive to October 15, when 
purchase plan became effective. 

‘The increased ceilings are also ; 
plicable to sales by recappers to th 
public in cases where the consumer do 
not supply his own carcass. Ceilings, 
the charge for recapping when the co 
sumer does supply his own carcass ha 
also been raised to permit adequate con 
pensation for higher quality workma 
ship, which is necessary with the use 
the lower quality camelback to whi 
recappers are now restricted. 

Amendment 4 to Regulation 1651 
quires that services ws as mounting 
demounting, pickup, and delivery pe 
formed in connection with the sale « 
tires and tubes—new, used, recapped 
must be computed under the separa 
price regulations covering those com 
modities rather than that applying ! 
services generally. 


Enamelware 


The enamelware industry has be 
having its troubles for some time (BM 
Jul.11’42,p64), and now with issuan 
of Order L-30-B, it has some new oné 
This order not only calls for vert 
limitation by cutting the amount 
iron and steel that can be used by -) 
(based on consumption in the \ 
ended June 30, 1941) but also calls! 
major simplification and standardiza‘ 
by reducing the number of enamelv 
items to be made henceforth from a) 
450 to 25 items. 

Net effect of this sharp reduction 
the number of items to be made 1s 
many more of them will be turned 
—despite the 25% cut in steel inpt! 
at the expense of the lines that are 
continued. Items that are continuc¢ 
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> TRUCK -TRAILERS « 


AALALY FEEDS ARE SHIPPED B 


ALL EIGHTY-FIVE products of Arcady Farms 
Milling Company, Chicago, are important factors in 
sustaining America at war. 


And key factors in the feed business are fast delivery and 
flexibility to meet the varying needs of dealers and farmers. 
A wide variety of feeds must be available, without over- 

stocking. Supplies must be fresh. Orders must have 
immediate attention. Dealers must be protected 
against prevalent price changes. 


The 12-ton Fruehauf Trailers, pulled by economical 
214-ton trucks, which Arcady Farms began using six 
years ago, assure that kind of service for the thou- 
sands of Arcady Feed users in the mid-West. For 
instance, all deliveries are over-night from Chicago 
3 . they took three to five days by rail. 


CUSTOMERS PROFIT, TOO 


Dealers and customers profit, too, for they get carload 
shipping rates, however small the shipment. 


As for Arcady Farms, Truck-Trailer service has brought a 
big increase in sales volume and new dealer accounts . . not 
a few of which grew out of letters like this: “I see your 
Trailer going past my store. Please send your catalog.” 


Arcady Farms’ Fruehauf Trailers get hard usage . . about 
75,000 miles a year. Repair costs? Only lubrication, paint- 
ing and nominal maintenance. 


Thousands of companies, in scores of industries essential 
to the war, many of them with unusual hauling problems, 
have found Truck-Trailers to be the complete solution. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


TRUCK-TRAILERS CONSERVE RUBBER, STEEL, GASOLINE, 
" MOTOR POWER . . and thus Help America 


SMALLER TRUCKS USED—Since a truck, pulling a Trailer, can haul as 
much or more than a far bigger truck can carry, the large units are 
released for military work for which they are essential, 
RUBBER AND STEEL CONSERVED—A Truck-and-Trailer combination uses 
about 16% less weight of tires and 25% less steel than do the two 
trucks required to carry the same payload. 
FEWER TRUCKS USED—Many companies, previously operating fleets of 
trucks, replaced some of them with Trailers. . and now move the same 
tonnage with fewer power units. “Shuttling” saves still more trucks. 
GASOLINE CONSERVED—A truck, with a Trailer, uses far less fuel than 
the one large truck or several small trucks it replaces. 

ucks into tractors, 


d they will do 
= . as much 


ver- 


+ your present tr 
to pull Trailers . - 
twice . . even three times . 
work as they've been doing. Con : 
sion is simple and inexpensive. As' 
your Fruehauf Branch about it. 
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RUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT IS AN ESSENTIAL ALL AMERICA 
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HEN grappling with Axis 

fighters at high altitudes, 
American planes need that extra 
toe-hold on the stratosphere which 
Weatherhead flexible hose makes 
possible. Specially designed, it 
feeds fuel, air and water to throb- 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
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MANUFACTURER OF FITTINGS 


bing motors without interruption 
at all temperatures, absorbing the 
shock and strain of a fighting plane 
tumbling about in battle. This is 
but one of many war products 
Weatherhead plants are making at 
the rate of millions everv day/ 


Go Ahead of Schedule with 


WEATHERHEAD 


The Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, Ohio « Branch Offices: Detroit, Los Angeles, New York and St. Lovis 


AND FLEXIBLE HOSE 


clude those that are suitable fo; 
the armed services as we 
vilians. 

Permissible manufacture. 4yq 
follow: Coffee boilers (94 . 


two sizes of double boile; rete 
and 64-8 qt.); dish pans (9 it.): the 
sizes of steamtable insets (+, §; 


ings 64, 84, and 104 in. ; 
preserving kettles (14-20 
(manufacturer may choose «.7e). \. 
pails (10-124 qt.); two size. of 
table pans (manufacturer’s , 
rectangular openings only 
(6 to 9 cup capacity); two s 
Marie pots (2-24 qt. and 4-4! gt 
sizes of sauce pots (34-84 gt): 
sizes of stock pots (15-36 at). 
pans (13-24 qt.); single \ 
(15-19 in. in length). 


Petroleum Products 


Minimum specifications 
kerosene, and fuel oil to be 
shipped into the East Coast area || 
trict 1) in accordance with OPC Dix 
tive 59 have been set by the Off 
the Petroleum Coordinator afte; 
sultation with the oil industry. 

Minimum gasoline specificatio: 


| for 80-octane for premium grade 
72-octane for regular or house | 


(80-octane is the minimum sta 
acceptable for delivery to the Am 
Minimum kerosene standard 


| U. S. Treasury Procurement D 


Specification VV-K-2]la. ‘The { 


minimum is Commercial Standard ¢ 


12-40. 


Wool 


Taking advantage of a temporary: 


laxation of military demand fo: 
and worsted yarn, WPB has order 
additional 6,000,000 Ib. of y 
available for the manufactur¢ 

ers, shawls, and knitted underwear ! 
civilian consumption. The addit 
wool may not exceed 10% of the | 
essor’s basic quarterly allowance, and! 


yarn must be put into process prior! 


Jan. 15, 1943, in the manufacture 
sweaters, shawls, or underwear cont 
ing not more than 65% wool. (Ame 
ment 3 to Order M-73.) 


Men’s Clothing 


Nonwool garments have be« 


under regulation for the first time, ; 
though the restrictions are not quite 
drastic as those placed on woo! clothis 


the 1 


last March. Chief leniencies in 
wool regulations are: 


(1) Cuffs and pleats on trousers 4 
(2) Patch pockets are 4 
lowed on unlined jackets and coats. \ 
Coats will be one-half inch longer 
the same size in wool. (4) ‘There s! 


permitted. 


limitation on the inseam of trousers. 


Certain amendments to the ong 
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ve also been made. Chief among 
1) Simulated pleats and cuffs 
3s well as actual ones are prohibited for 
woolen trousers. (2) Worn cuffs on 
wool trousers purchased before the orig- 
nal order went into effect may be re- 
paired or restored. (3) Retailers must 
‘emove all extra wool trouser leg over 
and above a three-inch turn-up, thus 
eiminating the loophole through which 
hyvers have been able to make their 
own cuffs. (4) All high-rise trousers— 
wool and nonwool—are prohibited. (Or- 
jer _L-224 and revocation of Order 
M-73-A.) 


order ha . 
these arc: | 


Manganese Ore 


OPA has established specific dollars- 
and-cents ceilings for all domestic sales 


{ manganese ores except battery and | 
A basic schedule has | 


chemical ores. 
been set up for ore with mineral con- 
tent of 48% manganese, 6% iron, 11% 
silica plus alumina, and not more than 
(.18% phosphorus on a dry basis. The 
usual premiums and penalties are pro- 


vided for mineral content differing from | 


the base amounts. 
For imported battery and chemical 


manganese ore, the ceiling is the high- | 


est price which the seller charged for 
the same grade of ore delivered to the 
ame class of purchaser during March, 
1942. Price adjustment is allowed to 
compensate for increased importing ex- 
penses since March 31. _ 
Specifically exempted from ceilings 
ae all deliveries to the United States 
and its agencies including the Metals 
Reserve Co., all sales of domestic bat- 
tery and chemical ores, and all sales of 
foreign ores bought f.o.b. a foreign 
mine or port. In the last instance how- 
ever, OPA will not grant any relief on 
end-product prices due to use of higher 
priced imported ores. (Regulation 248.) 


Fish 


In a move at least in part induced 
by the meat shortage, WPB has released 
for civilian consumption 20% of the 
total pack of salmon, sardines, and mack- 
erel between Mar. 1, 1942 and Feb. 
28, 1943. Canners are permitted to re- 
ease this 20% only after they have 
delivered 60% of the pack to the gov- 
emment. The remaining 20% is to be 
retained by the canner until it is de- 
termined whether any part of it will 
be required by the government. 


Wood Packing Boxes 


In view of the increasingly serious 
steel and lumber shortages, which have 
sulted in curtailed supplies of wire, 
nails, and lumber for wooden boxes, 
producers and consumers have been 
asked by the Containers Branch of WPB 
‘0 investigate thoroughly the possibili- 
hes of using substitutes. No official re- 
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ANNOUNCING 


a new non-metallic 


cabinet convector by TRANE 


Saves 80% of critical war metals yet is 
smartly designed, ruggedly constructed 


Skilled cabinet makers fabricate the cas- 
ing of the new Trane Non-Metallic Cab- 
inet Convector. Note the round - grille 
design that permits positive air circula- 
tton without sacrificing cabinet strength. 


Ideal for Army Hospitals, the Trane 
Non-Metallic Cabinet Convector will 
save thousands of tons of precious metals 
in jobs similar to this one. 


THE TRE 


LA CROSSE, 


OW a new convector that saves 80% of the 
N precious metal used in the conventional ra 
diator. Trane, at War Production Board sugges- 
tion, has developed a convector cabinet that 
utilizes non-critical substitutes. Yet many of the 
features that have made Trane Convectors the 
leaders in the field have been retained. There is 
the same even heat, fuel saving, attractive ap- 
pearance, and cleanliness. The same mechanical 
bonded fin and tube coil construction. The same 
Trane Sloping Top feature. 

The cabinet is fabricated of a durable non- 
metallic material, carefully reinforced by hard- 
wood supporting members. Only metal used is a 
minimum of screws and brads. The easy-to-paint 
cabinets may be finished as desired when in- 
stalled. 

The steel heating element is carefully sup- 
ported by means of hardwood corner posts elimi- 
nating any strain on the cabinet. 

Two cabinet arrangements are available —one 
for wall suspension and the other of free stand- 
ing floor type. 

Available for war factories, army camps, hos- 


pitals, and similar military establishments, this 


new unit has already saved as much as 300 tons 
of precious metal on a single job. For further 
information call the nearest Trane representa- 
tive or write The Trane Company, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 


E COMPANY 


Wisconsin 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


HEATING « COOLING « 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 
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CONTROL 
THE PULSE 


OF PRODUCTION WITH 


Wartime need for top production 
means ceaseless supervision by all respon- 
sible executives; like the skilled sur- 
geons who seek out bodily faults, busi- 
ness heads must be more than ever 
before alert to the pulse of production, 
that weak spots may be remedied. 


AMPLICALL Intercommunication and 
Paging are “stethoscopes” for coordi- 
nating all varying production factors 
through instant communication ... report. 


AWALOML 


ing all vital business action to points 
of control ...at tremendous saving of time! 


A time-saving, step-saving and cost-saving 
economy that multiplies effort and 
defeats waste, AMPLICALL systems 
are engineered to meet your individual needs 
and are promptly available to concerns 
engaged in war production. 

Capacities from 2 to more than 100 


stations. Full information provided 
upon request. 


‘‘Electroneering’’* is our business 


RADIO_w—SOUND_w—COMMUNICATIONS, 


* Our war-word for the many forms of engineering and manufacturing of electronic equip- 
ment that are proving such great factors for our armed forces in all zones of combat. 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 


(RAULAND-WEBSTER SOUND DIVISION) 


4245 N. Knox Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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strictions on the use of wo 
have been promulgated as yet 
action is likely in the near f, 


Tire Chains 


Production of tire chains, c! eins 
and emergency chain units is 
by WPB. Manufacturers ma 
for commercial vehicles 24 
passenger car and comme: 
chains and parts manufactured ; 
Apr. 1, 1941 to Mar. 31, 1? P, 
duction for passenger cars is | 
of all the passenger car and < 
vehicle chains and parts m 


same period, but only one-fourth of +, 
total permitted for passeng: 

| be made up into complete tix 
assemblies, the remaining 75 
reserved to provide repairs an 

ment parts. 


Rubber Footwear 


OPA has acted to clear up a gener 
misconception through the 
ment that, although a pair of uw 
iceable rubber boots or shoes mus: 
turned in when buying a new pair, d 
ers are not required to make any trad« 
allowances for them. (Amendment ? 


Regulation 229.) 


Babies 


To relieve the mind of the expecting 
public, WPB has announced that 
rent production of baby diapers is m 
than sufficient to take care of the 1 
| creasing national birth rate. 
| Manufacturers report an as yet un 
| announced WPB order forbidding fur 


| ther output of twin-size baby carnages. 


| Health Supplies 


| To centralize and simplify control 
over the manufacture and distribution 
| of medical supplies, WPB has issued 
| Order L-214. This is described a 
basic enabling order authorizing the 
issuance from time to time of schedules 
| establishing such simplified practices.” 

Schedule No. 1 to L-214 specities a 
simplified list of hospital equipment and 
doubles the allotment of raw matenai 
for the products enumerated i 
schedule. 


> 


=] 


Oil Burners 


Interpretation of Maximum Pri 
Regulation No. 165 (as amended) s¢ 
forth three conditions, all of 
must have been met, if an oil bume 
service company is to raise its rates ove 
those charged last winter. The conc: 
tions are: ! 

(1) The increase must have been ¢ 
fective before Apr. 1, 1942, and wor 
must have been done at the higher 1% 
before that date. 
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(2) The increase must have been a |! 
seneral one, applying at once to cus- 
tomers without contracts and to other 
customers as rapidly as their contracts - 
expired. : 

(3) After the increase became effec- | 
tive, all work must have been billed at 
the higher rate, except only such work 
ys was done under earlier contracts re- 
quiring lower rates. 


Foods 


To cover the special pricing problem 
involved in handling holiday foods in 
the next couple of months, OPA has 
issued new pricing formulas, which re- 
quire both wholesalers and retailers to 
yse the same percentage markup over 
cost this year that they used on the 
same articles last year. The products 
covered are mince meat, plum pudding, 
date pudding, Christmas cookies, fruit 
cake, holiday candy, chocolate-covered 
cherries, sweet apple cider, glacéd or 
candied fruits and peels, stuffed dried 
fruits, dried figs, pure sorghum sirup, 
pitted and macerated dates and date 
products. 


Photoflash Bulbs 


Production of photoflash and photo- 
flood bulbs has been cut 65% below 
average 1941 output. Sales to consumers 
with priorities ratings below AA-5 is 
prohibited except for newspapers, peri- 
odicals, and newsphoto syndicates. (Or- 
der L-28 as amended.) 


Truck Delivery 


The order that prohibits “more than 
one delivery from any one point of origin 
to any one point of destination during 
any calender day” has been interpreted | 
to forbid a customer from sending his 
own truck for a pickup if he has al- 
ready received a delivery that day in 
the supplier’s own truck. (Interpreta- 


tion 17-14., Order ODT 17.) 


Rhodium and Iridium 
Orders M-95 and M-49, which pro- | 


hibit the use of rhodium and iridium 
in the manufacture of jewelry and which 
were due to expire shortly, have been 
extended indefinitely by WPB. 


Packers 


In order that there will be no spoilage | 
of 1943 commodities due to breakdown | 
at the canneries, WPB is raising the | 
priorities available to packers of certain | 
products. ‘These ratings are extended | 
to fruit and vegetable canners by amend- | 
ment of P-115, covering their needs for | 
material and machinery for replacement, 
maintenance, and repair. At the same 
time, fish canners are brought under | 
amended P-115 instead of P-100, which | 
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up until the time of this change ex- 
tended the canners only an A-10 rating. 

The new priorities range from AA-2 
to AA-5, according to the products 
needed and the difficulty of obtaining 
them. The new ratings will not, how- 
ever, apply to plant expansion, as the 
provision of P-115 that has allowed ad- 
ditions is now canceled. 


Stoves 


Effective Dec. 25, thermostats may 
not be attached to cooking stoves, on 
the theory that they are nonessential 
and their use would constitute an un- 
necessary use of critical materials. 
(Amendment 3 to Order L-23-c.) 


Ration Cards 


Persons entering the armed services 
or who leave the United States for more 
than 30 days must turn in war ration 
books to local boards to prevent their 
misuse, 


Sugar 


Retailers and wholesalers may replace 
repackaging losses of sugar up to a maxi- 
mum of 1% of the amount of sugar 
repackaged. Such small losses are in- 
evitable in transferring sugar from large 
containers into small ones. (Amendment 
21 to Order 3.) 


Other Price Actions 


Specific dollars-and-cents prices have 
been established for domestic canned 
crabmeat (Regulation 247)... . Sub- 
stantial increases have been made in 
prices which may be charged to re- 
claimers and other processors for several 
classifications of scrap rubber (Amend- 
ment to Revised Price Schedule 87). 
. . « Repair and maintenance parts for 
railroad cars are subject to Regulation 
Pee \ price of 45¢ a troy ounce 
is set for ‘Treasury sales of “silver ordi- 
nary” (Order 2, Section 3 [c], GMPR). 

. Laundries supplying industrial wip- 
ing towel device may charge customers 
for towels that are lost without violating 
the ceiling on services (Regulation 165). 
. . . Dried apple pomace has been re- 
moved from price control (Amend- 
ment 34, Supplementary Regulation 1, 
GMPR). 


Other Priority Actions 


Paraphenyl-phenol resins have been 
placed under complete allocation and 
use control (M-254). . . . Deliveries of 
sperm oil to the armed forces are now 
under allocation control (Amendment 
to M-40). . . . New specifications for 
1oad-marking points have been issued 
by the National Bureau of Standards 
following the recent amendment to 
M-56. 
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Flexible Freeze 


Future of Little Steel form- 
ula in doubt with Byrnes’s ap- 
proval of $1-a-day increase for 
nonferrous metal miners. 


The Little Steel formula of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board dropped into 
second place last week as a factor in the 
government’s war-time wage policy. In 
its stead emerged the controls of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, which, 
though essentially a pay freeze, proved 
in their first dress parade to be more 
flexible when occasion demands. 

e@ Nonferrous Award—The vehicle for 
this demonstration was OES Director 


James F. Byrnes’s approval of | 
day wage increase awarded by 
to employees of 29 nonferr 
mining, smelting, and refini 
panies in western copper stai 
award overstepped the boun 
the Little Steel formula (B\\ 
’42,p80), which sanctioned 
wage increases of 15% over 
1941 rates, to compensate fo 
rise in the cost of living betw« 
ary, 194] and May, 1942. 
Grave labor shortages in th 
mines were such that only a 
crease of $1 a day could be coi 
to rectify them and head off a d 
scarcity of critical war metal: 


instead of applying an inflexible | 


which would not solve the | 
Byrnes adopted the practical « 


@ Discretion, But—In doing so, he 


. : 1 
i 
5 


IN COMMON-APPETITES 


Anglo-American trade union relations, 
under strain because of the American 
Federation of Labor's rebuff to a com- 
mon front with Soviet unions and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations’ 
exclusion from a conference proposed 
by the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, showed no improvement after a 


luncheon at the British Embassy. Lor 
Halifax (seated, center) was host t 
A.F.L.’s William Green and C.1.0.: 
Philip Murray (flanking the Ambass 
dor); and (standing, left to right Jack poe 


Tanner of the British Amalgamate 
Engineering Union; David B. Robert 
son, Locomotive Firemen and Engin 


men; Britain’s Bryn Roberts, Publ 


Employees Union. 
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Forget-me-noft insurance 


RIGHT NOW, many manufacturers are concentrating on war work. 
That makes this forget-me-not hat* mighty significant. 


One bright victorious day, these war-busy manufacturers will be con- 
centrating again on products that America knew and bought. In the 
meantime, many of them are making sure that their trade-marks and 
their products will not be forgotten. 


In Philadelphia, The Evening Bulletin is tops in forget-me-not insurance. 
It has been the leading newspaper in this market for 37 continuous 
years. Today, with over 600,000 circulation, The Bulletin reaches four 
out of every five Philadelphia customers. More and more manufacturers 
are learning that a thorough advertising job in The Bulletin alone is the 
first requisite to a thorough job in the important Philadelphia market. 
More advertisers use this one newspaper exclusively for forget-me-not 
insurance than any other Philadelphia newspaper. 
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* We borrowed the forget-me-not hat, 
and this story, from Frances Blackwood, 
feature writer on The Bulletin: 


Her assignment was to go to England 
—not for a report on food shortages and 
civilian morale—but for six weeks’ ex- 
perience of day-by-day living in English 
homes at war. 


Everything went wrong in her prep- 
arations for the Clipper trip to England 
—until she acquired this hat. 


She insists it is a lucky hat, because 
everything smoothed out immediately. 
Her trip was a success. Her series, “Mrs. 
England Goes on Living,” became one 
of those human, down-to-earth accounts 
that Philadelphia people have come to 
expect of their leading newspaper. 


that NWLB “must have a reasonable 
scope and discretion to balance com- 
peting claims so as to rectify serious 
inequalities and avoid loss in produc- 
tion.”” But he made it abundantly clear 
that NWLB must exercise that discre- 
tion strictly within the framework of 
the national economic stabilization and 
price control policy. 

What the future holds for the Little 
Steel formula remains to be determined. 
Although such agencies as the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Na- 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers have 
agreed that most industrial workers al- 
ready have received pay increases that 
aggregate 15% over their January, 1941, 
rates, the fact that many have not, keeps 
the formula from being an historic relic. 
© Up to Byrnes—lThe new rules under 
which OES operates provide that 
Byrnes must pass on every wage adjust- 
ment award that might have an effect 
on price ceilings. And only OPA has the 
authority to say what will affect prices. 

In the final analysis, this means that 

the Little Steel formula will have only 
as much validity as OES and OPA de- 
cide to allow it. Both have emphasized, 
in regulations and official statements, 
that a cost-of-living scale for wage ad- 
justments is not encompassed in their 
concept of economic stabilization. If 
NWLB is convinced that the two re- 
viewing agencies mean what they have 
said, the Little Steel formula is ready 
for the archives. 
@ Subsidies Involved—In upholding 
NWLB’s nonferrous-metal wage award, 
Byrnes simply transmitted to the board 
the approval of OPA. Noting the 
“unique character of the situation pre- 
sented,” OPA, rather than sanction a 
change in copper’s price structure, pro- 
vided for additional subsidies to non- 
ferrous metal producers through the 
federal Metals Reserve Co. 


Workers’ Melon 


U.S. Steel’s disbursement 
of retroactive pay boost spurs 
war bond sales, but Pittsburgh 
stores feel no resultant boom. 


A $13,000,000 windfall has been 
placed in the pay envelopes of 225,000 
employees of five operating subsidiaries 
of United States Steel Corp. A rush to 
buy war bonds followed. 

@ Ordered by NWLB—The flood of 
cash represented the retroactive pay in- 
creases which the National War Labor 
Board ordered Big Steel to give to its 
wage earners in conformity with = 
Little Steel decision (BW —Jul.22’42 

ps0). Averaging $57 Bs an employee, 
the back pay is 54¢ an hour for every 
hour the employee worked from Feb. 
15, when the Little Steel case was cer- 
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SOCIETY NOTE 


Mrs. Burke Patterson, whose husband 
is assistant to the president of Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., and whose name 
stands well up on the Cleveland Social 
Register, went to work the other day 
as an assembler of small aircraft parts 
at the Weatherhead Co., for wages of 
50¢ an hour plus a 5¢ hourly bonus 
for the late trick. Civilian war activi- 
ties such as the United Service Organ- 
izations and housework can be han- 
dled by older women, she explained. 
Her son, John, is a corporal in the 
107th Ohio Cavalry. Union represen- 
tatives (Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations-United Auto Workers) said 
somewhat coldly that wives of W eath- 
erhead male employees had been tre- 


fused jobs; that Mrs. Patterson could 
join the union, but her membe:ship 
wouldn't be solicited. 


tified to NWLB, to Sept. 1, when U.S. 
Steel agreed to comply with NWLB’s 
directive order. 

Sprawled all over the country, sub- 

sidiaries of Big Steel that paid off were: 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., National 
‘Tube Co., American Steel & Wire Co., 
Columbia Steel Co., and the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. The huge 
bookkeeping job involved was compli- 
cated further because checks had to be 
sent to many workers now in the armed 
services or other industries. 
e@ No Silk-Shirt Era—The payoff dem- 
onstrated again to Pittsburgh merchants 
that war workers, at least in their area, 
where a large amount of the bonus was 
distributed, are not starting another 
silk-shirt era. The fact that the pay- 
ment produced little change in retail 
business puzzled Pittsburgh’s depart- 
ment store executives. Sales so far this 
year are only 5% above the same period 
last year—a figure far below sales in- 
creases in many other booming defense 
sections. 

As a result of a campaign by the Con- 

gress of Industrial Organizations’ United 
Steelworkers of America, which nego- 
tiated the wage increase, a goodly share 
of the retroactive pay went into war 
bonds. A union leader estimated that 
the finance companies and other cred- 
itors of the steelworkers were the next 
best beneficiaries. 
@ Quick Bond Sales—Lorain (Ohio) em- 
ployes of the National Tube Co. in- 
vested $40,000 of the back pay in war 
bonds in five hours, and then the special 
booths set up near the pay windows 
were exhausted temporarily of bond 
certificates. 

Workers at the Worcester (Mass.) 
plant of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
subscribed to $20,000 of bonds within 
a few hours. Approximately 20% of 
the bonus paid to workers at Carnegie- 


Illinois’s Vandergrift (Pa.) plant went 
into the purchase of bonds and sta ups. 


Pirating Banned 


Sixty leading war plants 
in Buffalo agree to voluntary 
pact “for the full utilization of 
manpower in area. 


Labor piracy in the Buffalo-Niagara 
area was virtually outlawed this week 
when more than 60 leading war plant 
began operations under one of the fr 
formal voluntary agreements ‘for om 
full utilization of manpower.” ‘Their 
signatures on the agreement, approved 
by both the American Federation of La 
bor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations governing councils, will be fol- 
lowed by a similar written compact bind- 
ing union members. The program has 
War Manpower Commission approval. 
e The Agreement’s Provisions—| he 
agreement, binding for the duration ot 
the war, is a tangible result of WMC 
regional director Anna Rosenberg’s visit 
to Buffalo a month ago. It provides 

(1) No employer will hire a worker 
from another war plant unless the worker 
can produce a certificate of release from 
the former employer or from the U. 5 
Employment Service. Should a worker 
be unable to obtain such a certificate 
from his former employer or the service, 
he can appeal to WMC for final action 

(2) Employers will utilize the services 
of USES and will not advertise fot 
skilled workers unless the following 
clause is used: “No person now work- 
ing in a war production plant need 
apply.” 

3) Employers agree to cooperate 
with WMC in reducing absenteeism, 
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utilizing fully upgrading and job dilu- 
tion in plant and pre-employment train- 
me Employers agree not to solicit 
workers from outside areas unless they 
have permission from USES to do so. 

(5) Employers agree to make every 
effort to utilize women, minority, and 
other groups not ordinarily employed, 
and workers from nonessential indus- 

s. 
6) ye 9p agree to publicize the 
compact to their. employees. 


Lewis Shellacked 


Workers in five plants of 
Harbison-Walker give sweep to 
Murray's clay products union in 
NLRB elections. 


Philip Murray’s Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations scored a “shut-out” 
victory over John L. Lewis’s “catch-all” 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers 
of America in a series of National Labor 
Relations Board elections in the heart of 
the mining region. 

e Sweep in Five Plants—The balloting, 
billed as a test of strength between Mur- 
ray and his former partner, Lewis (BW— 
Oct.24'42,p92), turned into a rout for 
the Lewis forces. The United Clay 
Products Workers, affiliated directly 
with the C.I.O., easily won collective 
bargaining elections at five Pennsylvania 


firebrick plants of the Harbison-Walker | 
Refractories Co. Opposing the C.1.O. | 


was the United Construction Workers 
Division of District 50, the new organ- 
izing arm officially created at the recent 
U.M.W.A, convention in Cincinnati. 
The score at the five plants in two 
days of voting: 
Clearfield No. 2—C.1.0. 142; Dis- 
trict 50, 3. 
Retort—C.1.0. 81; District 50, 0. 
Barrett—C.1.0. 121; District 50, 8. 
Wallaceton—C.I.0O. 64; District 
50, 1. 
Lower Woodland—C.1.0. 60; Dis- 
trict 50, 1. 


In an election held a month earlier | 
at the Clearfield No. 1 plant, the C.I.O. | 


won 195 to 0 over District 50. 

®Not Always So Easy—The C.I.O. 
found the going tougher at three Har- 
bison-Walker plants where District 50 
was not involved and the question on 
the ballot was “yes” or “no” on whether 
the workers wanted to be represented 
by the C.1.O. clay workers’ union. Em- 
ployes at Clearfield No. 3 voted 149 to 
4 in favor of the C.1.O., and the Clear- 
field Machine Shop workers voted 28 
to 26 for the C.1.O. But at the Upper 
Woodland plant, the C.1.0. lost by an 
11 to 4 vote. . 

After a spirited campaign, the votin 

in the five plants — the first aie 
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A BRITISH FREIGHTER had pulled into an 
Eastern shipyard for repairs. Its signaling 
system was badly damaged. and a number 
of special parts and supplies were needed 
by sailing time on the following day. 


THE GRAYBAR SIGNALING SPECIALIST got 
the call, and from GRAYBAR’S own ware- 
house stock filled all of the requirements 
but one. The last item on the order was for 
6-watt, 6-volt lamps -.. an off-standard item 
which no one in the city had in stock. 


ORDER FILES in GrayBar’s office gave one final 
clue:. Some weeks before, a research laboratory in 
»  aneighboring city had ordered lamps of this special 
i type. Yes, the laboratory reported, they'd be glad 


AS THE HOURS TO SAILING TIME DWINDLED, a 
GRAYBAR Representative drove to the laboratory and 
secured the lamps...only todiscover that they had all 
been red-coated, while the ship’s order called for 
lamps that were clear glass. 


USING A PENKNIFE, 

as he sat in his car 

the GRAYBAR man lit- 

erally “scraped up” 

the lamps to fill the 

order as per specifica- 
tions. The complete order 
reached the ship in time for 
the 6 p.m. sailing. 
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Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . . 20,000 customers 


America needs a Food Administrator —- NOW 


N war or in peace, you and your fellow Americans 
require 1,465 lbs. (raw weight) of food every 
year. Soldiers require even more. ~ 


In all, for ourselves and our allies, America must 
produce, process and transport 250 billion pounds 
of food per year, for the duration, and for many 
years thereafter. 


® Don’t try to remember that figure, but do remember 
that food processing is a huge industry, in a high state of 
technical development, but not yet fully coordinated into 
the war effort. 

The food industry needs over-all coordination, com- 
parable to long-last rubber coordination. America needs 
an administrator of food supply; to assure priorities in 
equipment and transportation and to end conflicting and 
overlapping committee jurisdiction. 

If the food supply gets into a tangle, through lack of a 
comprehensive plan, the result will make the rubber 
shortage seem a picnic in comparison. 
® In the impending pandemonium, the Food Production 
Engineer will be strictly in the middle. He is neither a 
grower nor a global strategist, but a production man who 
must needs wait for government to call its shots on grow- 
ing, equipment production and distribution. 

The Food Production Engineer must see that the food 
is grown in proper quantities, at proper distances from 
his plant, and delivered in perfect condition... From that 
moment, he has all the problems of ordinary manufac- 
turing, plus the job of contriving to retain the fleeting 
qualities of color, aroma, taste, texture and nutritive 
value which nature intended only for a few brief hours 
of ripeness. 


That was tough to do, even in the days of unlimited 
refrigeration and canning. But under the urge of saving 
cargo space for men and munitions, new miracles have 
been worked. 

Fortunately for us, in the continuous battle between 
bulk and low cubic content, the latter is winning. 

Food Production Engineers—by developing machines 
and processes for trimming and compressing—have re- 
ducéd whole sides of beef to a carton the size of a suit box. 
& They have replaced sunken refrigerator ships by lining 
the holds of ordinary cargo vessels with boxes of frozen 
lard. Preserved by this Yankee ‘‘ice house”’ trick, frozen 
meats arrive overseas in perfect condition—while the lard 
goes to allied explosives plants for making TNT. 

Eggs, stripped of their shells, travel through a fabulous 
array of processing machines, leaving space-taking water 
in America, but sending every ounce of energy-giving 
food value to our far-flung armies and allies. 

When the Food Processor gets through with a basket 
of ripe tomatoes, you can hold the resulting cellophaned 
package in the palm of your hand. . . and only replaceable 
water has been lost. 
> The work these men are doing will easily be the equiv- 
alent of launching a ship a day, as the processes which 
have been perfected are applied in more and more food 
plants. 

If, under the constant pressure of tire, tin, and freight- 
car shortages, you find yourself sitting down to meals of 
dehyrated meats, fruits and vegetables, you can thank the 
Food Production Engineer for the fact that the tomato 
dishes will be ripe—red and delicious in taste, that soups 
are full-flavored arid nourishing. That nothing has bee 
lost but the water you have replaced. 


Reprints of this advertisement are available in handy booklet form. 
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This advertisement appeared 
in a group of newspapers on 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


r 


EAD the newspaper advertisement, reprinted 
opposite, and you’ll see we are telling the 
public (and government) about the job engineers 
are doing in stuffing bigger food production into 
fewer ships. 

When you get to that part of the ad that tells 
about Food Engineers reducing a cow’s carcass 
to the size of a couple of suit boxes, you will have 
reached the point where McGraw-Hill really 
lives. 

In Food Production, too, it’s our job to 
collect the ‘thow-to-do-it’’ news on each new 
advance in technology and equipment, and pass 
on this information to an entire industry. 

The Industrial Press of America implements 
the exchange of ideas, which is a national char- 
acteristic and one of the secrets of our industrial 
development. 


| How do you get the cube root of a cow ? 


No matter what your industry or your job, 
you can probably remember many instances 
where an industrial magazine has helped you 
find a solution to a production problem. 

But valuable as they are, Industrial Magazines 
cost only a few dollars per year. 

That’s why the route slip is so puzzling. Ifa 
man needs to see a magazine at all, he should not 
be under pressure to pass it along. 

For help in studying the proper distribution 
of technical magazines among the men in your 
organization, write to the Reading Counsellor, 
c/o McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


* * * 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 


23 publications, which gather ‘‘war-news’’ from the 


; : Through the interchange of ideas, made pos- **war-production-front’’ through a staff of 153 editors 
= sible by the Industrial Press, the sum of American and 725 engineer-correspondents . . . More than 
od technical genius is greater than the sum of its parts. 1,000,000 executives, designers, production men and 
If a food engineer in Illinois learns how to distributors use the editorial and advertising pages of 
sa add and control Vitamin A in a food product, all a magazines to exchange ideas on war-production 
ter food manufacturers learn how it was done, problems. 
ng through a magazine like FOOD INDUSTRIES.* THE McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 
If a manufacturer develops a new dehydrating Publishers of technical, engineering and business books 
ket machine, production men learn what it will do for colleges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 
= and how it operates, through the informative and 
-_ helpful advertising that is characteristic of the McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
ini Industrial Press. 330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 
rich 
ood 
ght 
" THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS 
nato 
oups American Machinist Coal Age Electronics Mill Supplies 
been Aviation Construction Methods Engineering & Mining Journal Power 


E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets Product Engineering 
Engineering News-Record Textile World 
Factory Management & Maintenance *°*t¢ 'YOF 


*FOOD INDUSTRIES-showshowtoMan- Transit Journal 
= Hetain Nutrition and Appetite Wholesaler’s Salesman 


Bus Transportation Electrical Contracting 

Business Week Electrical Merchandising 

Chemical & Metallurgical Electrical West 
Engineering Electrical World 
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test since Lewis’s mine workers « 
| fiom the C.I.O. (BW—Oct.17'42 7 


It’s UJ to Us to Plan N f | The jurisdictional squabbles in th. 
p OW Or Harbison-Walker plants started jay ; 
-— summer when leaders of the U ::teq r 
« a Construction Workers Organizing © om, P 

? mittee took their group into U.M..\4 

d fs District 50. Some of the work. ; 

? ly belled at the merger and obtained |) 
¢ o union charters directly from the Q é 
The company petitioned the Nj: oy,) F 

Labor Relations Board for elect to 
determine which group should ha ] C 


*Arter Victory lective bargaining rights. 


@ The C.1.0. Viewpoint—Anth | 


NDUSTRY’S No. I obligation today 


a h Is Federoff, regional director of the C.[.0. k 
i bt et the brag of war claimed the election results showed the ( 
cad inp on tng them out never incest | continued trend” among wore [« 
ine is doing just that. : ward the “autonomy which means de. fe 
Industry has another obligation as well... ee Hell - 90 eas u 
to lay the plans and sow the seeds of a sound, _ seid m the eart of the mining dis. tl 
lasting post-war economy. After victory there trict, these elections prove that the lc 
will be many problems... problems of readjust- recent mine workers’ convention at C 
ment, of employment and production... prob- Cincinnati was a packed convention and it 
lems that we should face now—together. Let’s did not express the views of the mem te 
plan now how best to apply our expanding bership at home, particularly in the a 
' ayer: gers: der SS an aie he | provisional government districts,” Fed n 
worthy of those who will have won it. croft interpreted. b 
@ Another Turns Down John L- fr 
Lewis’s “catch-all” District 50 suffered h 
| another defeat recently in balloting at dl 
Wheeling, W. Va. There, 264 em ir 
ESTABLISHED 1011 ployees of the G. E. Stifel s- textile CC 
SCREW MACHINE PRODUCT TS £0 INC Bighs) A tow ofew qoosision- manufacturers, voted for the C10 el 
‘om Fiving and Flohtlag a | Textile Workers, and only six favored Si 
| District 50. tl 
—___—_—_— - ce 
PENNSYLVANIA CLO.HALVED fe 
Withdrawal of the United Mine si 
Workers of America from the Congres: B 
| of Industrial Organizations involve al 
some extensive shakeups in C.1.O. stat m 
(¢ W I () ll ¢ q a {| ¢ and local industrial union councils, but 2, 
| none probably as deep-rooted as that m 
| assuming shape in Pennsylvania. fo 
" : | There, because of the heavy concen $: 
ODERN, well organized manufacturing and | tration of bituminous and anthracite * 
. . : mines, the U.M.W.A. has been the tai! th 
sales corporation located in central New | that wagged the dog. So completely has bt 
England who have increased manufacturing facili- | the U.M.W.A. dominated the Penn - 
sylvania Industrial Union Council that th 
ties to produce greater production of all items, the impending divorce will cost the it 
‘ : A - , council 54% of its per capita tax mem 
interested in studying with machinery manufac- | bership. is 
‘ . zs - | 'Sheer volume of the miners’ voice. Tu 
turers or inventors who have items of merit which | however, was a factor which discouraged dr 
possibl could be added to our line of products | many local unions of other C.I.O. in- de 
y P ternational unions (notably some ste¢ bi 
. . 1 0 . , . . P ing be 
for either war or st-war production. and electrical workers) from affiliating 
= 7 P | with the state body. That accounts for cu 
= P : , | the confidence of John A. Phillips go 
If it is felt that you have an item of definite merit, | P.I.U.C. president, that new affiliations ho 
: i | will offset the loss of the U.M.W.A no 
write us at BO 324, Business Week, 330 West 42nd Three members of the official famil ru 
: . already have resigned. Secretary-treas sal 
St., New York City, and we shall arrange a get- urer Lester Thomas quit to become | 
U.M.W.A. legislative representative 10 mt 
together. 8 P 
5 Harrisburg. Vice Presidents James Mark de 
and John Kmetz, both loyal adherents the 
of John L. Lewis, retired from P.I.U¢ sid 
| office to devote exclusive attention to th 
| the affairs of the miners. In 
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FINANCE 
SEC’s Handful 


Securities commission has 
an extraordinary lot of fights 
already started, yet shows no 
qualms about a few more. 


Wall Street may have had a dull time 
lately, but the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has found plenty to keep it 
entertained—if not happy. In the last 
few months, SEC has built up a list of 
unfinished fights that impresses even 
the oldtimers. With half a dozen major 
legal battles coming to a head and two 
controversial regulations still unsettled, 
it is sure to have one of the busiest win- 
ters in its history. 
eOne More Job Taken on—Securities 
men cross their fingers and pray it will 
be busy enough to keep the commission 
from starting anything new, but they 
haven’t much hope. Only last week SEC 
cheerfully took over the job of prescrib- 
ing capital requirements for over-the- 
counter dealers. First suggested by gov- 
emnors of the National Association of 
Securities Dealers (BW—Aug.1’42,p61), 
this proposal raised such a storm in the 
counter market that SEC had to in- 
tervene. 

After reviewing the case, the commis- 
sion decided to lay down its own rules. 
Beginning next January, it will require 
all counter dealers to stay within a maxi- 
mum ratio of indebtedness to capital of 
2,000%. The N.A.S.D.-had proposed a 
minimum capital requirement of $5,000 
for a dealer who does his own clearing, 
$2,500 for others. 
¢ Enforcement Problems—Dealers think 
the SEC plan is fairer to small houses, 
but many still choke over the idea of 
minimum requirements. They predict 
that SEC will have its hands full when 
it tries to enforce its rule. 

An even sorer spot with counter men 
is the commission’s proposed disclosure 
tule. Early in August, SEC circulated 
drafts of a regulation that would force 
dealers to reveal the best independent 
bid-and-asked price quoted on a security 
before they put through a deal with a 
customer. It asked for comments, and it 
got plenty—all of them vitriolic. Dealers 
howled that bid-and-asked quotes mean 
nothing for inactive securities, that the 
-_ would stifle trade and spoil their 
Sales, 

*Squabble in Municipals—Dealers in 
municipals, exempt from regulation un- 
der the Maloney Act, were outraged at 
the disclosure proposal, which they con- 
sidered an illegal attempt to subjugate 
them. Their anguish promptly echoed 
in Congress, where Representative Lyle 
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—Propeller Division. 


2000-TONS of 
HARNESSED POWER 


This mighty Birdsboro Hydraulic Press toils night and day 
turning out propellers for our air forces. With a 2000-ton 
Squeeze it presses the camber (curved) plate of hollow steel 


blades to the exact shape necessary for the correct thrust. 


Characteristic of all Birdsboro Presses it is engineered to give 
the maximum production at maximum speed so vital to America’s 


War effort. 


The many years of experience of Birdsboro engineering depart- 
ment is at your disposal, to assist, if you desire, in formulating 
and developing specifications that will best meet your hydraulic 
press requirements. We'll appreciate the opportunity to be of 


service to you. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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| 
How to Get Going ¥ Wh oH ; b oe me 
On Your War Contracts! at's Fappening to the Cost o Living jeath 
Are you puzzled over how to get into produc- Fuel, Ice, | House heir | 
tion on your screw-machine contracts, or how & Elec- Furn- C ; ourt. 
to speed up your present operations end lower Food Clothing Rent tricity ishings Misc. ] ilt b 
the cost? " nt xa 
As Brown & Sharpe screw-machine specialists, August, 1939. 93.5 100.3 104.3 /.2 100.6 100.4 n yec 
serving leading manufacturers in wor produc- Sept., 1940 97.2 101.6 104.7 99.3 100.3 101.4 5 ry Act 
tion, _ — Mage — work 4 Sept., 1941.. 110.8 110.8 166.8 103.7 112.0 105.0 acl 
ee eS Sa a ek October 111.6 1126 107.55 1040 1144 106.9 7 
t ired f icul b. os ‘ &- /e . ° . 2 f Ar 
en ee ea November... 113.1 113.8 107.8 ~— 104.0 -115.6 107.4 me 
* gt = . December ... 113.1 1148 108.2 104.1 1168 107.7 a 
‘ January, 1942. 116.2 116.1 1084 1043 1182 1085 ee 
APPROVED ENGINEERING CO. February .... 116.8 119.0 108.6 104.4 119.7 109.4 ‘ ustt 
9-Mile and Woodward Detroit, Mich. SS. ae 118.6 123.6 108.9 104.5 121.2 110.1 $3 ne Sul 
* Rae 119.6 126.5 109.2 104.3 121.9 1106 } t, SEC 
_ ae 121.6 126.2 109.9 104.9 122.2 110.9 I 
Me Sah bene 123.2 125.3 108.5 105.0 122.3 110.9 Othe 
J 
/ erry 124.6 125.3 108.0 106.3 122.8 111.1 monwe 
August 126.1 25.2 108.0 106.2 23.0 111.1 hallen 
|] September .. 1266 125.8 1080 1062 1236 1114 inder | 
| Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39= 100. an 
in all 
| hat un 
ce , bamies 
| H. Boren of Oklahoma called the new “for the Association in the field of work Sings 
Blect produstion oched ruling proposed by SEC “‘a positive eva- in which it has been most active and = 
ules promptly with the ; sion of a directive of Congress,” and — successful.” Ls one 
help of ElectroLifts in your Quist operation threatened the commission with further Proxy Proposals Raise Outcry—\\ ith Laide 
plant. Lift and carry loads teem, simple, | legislation. the disclosure fight in full swing, SEC pet: 
ranging from '{ ton to 6 tons rugged construc- . : : 5 : ell rec 
easily, edaile, etely onl tien—repe or | On top of that, the N.A.S.D., which | branched out in another direction and ck t 
economically. Leading plants tent. | usually plays ball with the commission, proposed a new set of rules to govern ess 
everywhere use ElectroLifts. atten | turned in a bitter memorandum calling proxy solicitation (BW—Sept.|9'42, = 
Seen e, tan. Dest BW fee | the new rule impractical and unfair to p95). It wanted, among other things 


New York, N. Y. the securities business. By implication more detailed information on ex 


a it even threatened to dissolve itself if compensation, tighter restrictions on 
a LECT R 0) 3 / FT | the rule went through. ““There would be proxy voting, and a space three inches 
O——— 4 : no further need,” it commented sadly, square on the form where a stockholder 
could insert any limitations he wished. 
— cence ——, Again the commission asked for com- ial loa 
| ments, and again it got plenty of scorch ilian 
TUN Ct ; ing replies. round 
REVENUE INVESTOR S TAX KIT 194? For a second time Congress emitted urces. 
\\} \§4? ’ is warning rumbles. In this case, the rs Ass 
vi te -~ valuable aid to speaker was Representative Walter A ints 
“fy ° Lynch, of New York: “I do maintain ; men 
te Security Holders that if the SEC has not enough work to quirer 
do under its present regulations, then yr loan 
Revised provisions in the new Tax it should release its excess employees for Recei 
Law affecting capital gains and real war work and not create unnecessary ung by 
onetime : 8 oss losses are of vital importance to work so that it can hold their jobs by gard i 
7 His 1s YOUR a ooo i. oo = — tying up our industries in new lengths ev ha 
INVE S ] OR'S cadets tate siiebiiens ‘adnan of gov ernmental red tape. his : — ™ 
. ; | cheers a SEC in a sensitive spot. Already this 
, out how the investor can take ad- ag 
| vantage of the relief offered by the year it has had to reorganize its staff to 
| mew Tax Law. adapt itself to a slimmer budget. 
@ Deadlines Passed—The commission 


The 1942 Tax Kit, which should 
be even more valuable than our 
edition of last year, contains: 


@ a survey of the new Tax Law 
as it applies to investors. Prepared for us by the Research 
Institute of America in simple and understandable language; 

®@ our regular Monthly Letter pointing out significant changes 
in the Tax Law affecting investors; 

@ three Work Sheets which simplify the task of computing 
your capital gains and losses. 


You may obtain a copy of our Investor's Tax Kit, 1942 with- 
out cost or obligation by writing promptly. Supply limited. 


MErrRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street New York 
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has now fallen a good way behind its 
timetable on both regulations, and s«¢ 
curities men think there has been con 
siderable soul searching in its Philadel 
phia headquarters. When it first an 
nounced the disclosure rule, SEC said 
it wanted to act by the end of August 
Deadline on the proxy regulations was 
Oct. 15. 

Technically the commission can let 
both rules drop now if it wants to, bi 
it couldn’t back down at this stage of 
the game without a lot of embarrass- 
ment, On the other hand, if it decides 


to adopt the new regulations, it wil! fur- 
nish its critics with a lot of ammunition. 
@ Death-Sentence Cases—In the mecan- 
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ne, several big cases challenging SEC’s 


ae sentence” are slowly working 
beit way toward the U. S. Supreme 
~yyrt. Nearest to completion is the as- 
it by United Gas Improvement Co. 
"Section 11 (b) (1) of the Public Util- 
. Act of 1935—the geographic integra- 
vn clause. In the Third Circuit Court 
{ Appeals at Philadelphia, United Gas 
}s charged SEC with “unconstitutional 
od unstatutory procedure” in its ad- 
»inistration Of the death sentence. If 
ye Supreme Court should rule against 
, SEC would lose one of its heaviest 
ybs for utility reorganization, 

Other suits, principally that of Com- 
monwealth & Southern in Philadelphia, 
hallenge the commission’s authority 
inder Section 11 (b) (2)—the corporate 
implification clause. SEC expects to 
in all its cases in the end, but it knows 
at until the law is settled holding com- 
yinies will stall for time. 

Staw in the Wind—Nobody knows 
how seriously SEC is taking its troubles, 
put one piece of Wall Street gossip may 
bovide a clue. Chairman Ganson Pur- 
| recently moved from Philadelphia 
hick to Washington. Securities men 
uess that the commission is afraid of 
ing touch with its friends in the 
pital and has delegated the fence- 
pending job to Purcell. 


under the holding company | 


BANKS LOOK AT RECEIVABLES | 


As the volume of ordinary commer- 
ial loans shrinks with the decline in 
wilian business, bankers are looking 
round for new ways to use their re- 
urces. This week the American Bank- 
1s Association called attention to ac- | 
ints receivable financing by mailing 
‘members a booklet outlining credit 
quirements and operating techniques 
loans against open accounts. 
Receivables financing is not a new 
ing by any means, but banks usually 
gard it as a tricky business. In the past 
ey have left most of it to factoring 
ouses and specialized finance compa- 
is. But as the A.B.A. booklet points 
ut, ifa bank uses discretion, it can turn 
nce profit in receivables financing 
ithout running any more risk than it 
son an ordinary loan. 


\ILROAD NET GAINS 


While most manufacturing and dis- 
outing corporations mournfully _re- 
da steady drep in income after taxes, 
‘toads continue to win back some of 
« prosperity they enjoyed years ago. 
tthe first nine months of ‘this year, 
as | roads rang up net income of 
-,900,000, a gain of 59% over the 
me period in 1941. 

Railroad taxes for the nine months 
‘¢ more than double those of last 
at, but they still did not offset the 
wth of operating profit. | 
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AND NOW THEY 
G40 IN SWARMS 


Yesterday—an infant U. S. aircraft indus- 
try strained and sweated to turn out 1000 
planes a month. 


Today—a mass-production giant pours 
out swarms of fighters, transports, torpedo 
planes and heavy bombers that are putting 
real sock into American offensive power. 


How was this miracle accomplished? 

Incredibly hard work, skillful engineer- 
ing, production genius—PLUS a new kind 
of machine tool found in no other country in 
the world! 


American aviation engineers had used 
these new type light-duty machines cre- 
ated and developed by Delta engineers 
during the past 15 years. They had found 
them adaptable, flexible, stripped of every 
useless ounce, capable of outperforming 


Send for ‘‘Tooling Tips” 


A practical shop bulletin showing 
how other manufacturers are solv- 
ing their problems with Delta Ma- 
chines. Ask for latest Delta Cata- 
log. Get in touch with your nearest 
Delta industrial Distributor or 
write to The Delta Mfg. Co., 975 
East Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ponderous machines costing three or four 
times as much. Most important—they knew 
these new machines were ready for immedi- 
ate delivery in large quantities! 


So—as aircraft plants mushroomed— 
batteries of Delta machines were wheeled 
in to help meet sky-rocketing production 
quotas. In one factory alone there were 
delivered and installed over two thousand 
Delta Drill Presses, Saws, Grinders and 
Abrasive Finishing Machines! 


Right now— 100% of Delta’s output 
goes into the war program. In the mean- 
time, Delta creative engineering and 
research continue apace. After the war, 
Delta machines will offer more machine 
value than ever to the industrial, school 
and home shops of America. 


Delta Machines Solve 
Tough Production Problem 


The Problem: Drilling, chamfering and reaming seven 
tappet holes simultaneously and horizontally in mag- 
nesium aircraft engine crank cases—then indexing to 
drill seven more holes in different positions. 

The Solution: The special machine here illustrated, 
built with seven standard 17° Delta drill press heads. 

The Results: A low-cost epecial machine built in a 
fraction of the usual time. Greatly increased produc- 
tion. A simplified operation employing unskilled 
labor, thus freeing skilled mechanics for more diffi- 
cult work. 


DELTA 


MILWAUKEE 
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When Axis submarines struck, 
the Nation's railroads were called 
upon to move the major part of 
the oil supply for the East from 
Southwestern producing centers; 
to bring Pacific. Coast lumber 
and the bulk of Pacific Coast 
canned goods to the East; to more 
than double the all-rail move- 
ment of bituminous coal from 
Southern Appalachian fields into 
New England; and to transport 
many other unexpected and un- 
accustomed loads. Result: to- 
day, the greater part of coastwise 
and intercoastal traffic is being 
moved safely and efficiently by 
the all-rail route, and hundreds 
of vitally needed tankers and 
other ships have been diverted 
direct to war purposes. 


The Norfolk and . Western 
Railway is carrying its full share 
of that essential traffic which for- 
merly moved by water. Here's 
just ome example: during the 
first eight months of 1942, this 
railroad moved over its Shenan- 
doah Valley line — Roanoke, 
Va., to Hagerstown, Md. — ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal consigned to 
Northern and New England 
States — 2,000,000 tons of coal 
diverted from the Port of Norfolk 
and the water route to N. & W. 
rails — rails that are out of your 
range — Nazi. 


NORFOLK samc’ 
+ WESTERN 
alway 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


gunna 
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D.&H. Has a Plan 


Railroad, faced with big 
bond maturity next May, ready 
to ask holders to accept part 
cash and new securities. 


All last summer railroad executives 
watched anxiously while Congress 
worked over the McLaughlin bill author- 
izing hard pressed carriers to arrange 
voluntary adjustments of their debts. 
(BW—Apr11°42,p82). Now that the 
bill has finally reached the statute books, 
the chances are that Delaware & Hud- 
son will be the first important line to 
readjust its debt under the new act. 

@ Bonds Due Next May—D. & H. has 
had a colorful record, but like most 
railroads, its activities, during the ’thir- 
ties, made more history than money. 
Next May it faces a $48,000,000 ma- 
turity on its first and refunding 4% 


| bonds. With working capital of about 


$7,000,000, the company knows that 


| there isn’t any way it can possibly pay 
_ the bondholders off entirely in cash. 


Earnings have gone up spectacularly 
since the war started, and the manage- 
ment is convinced it can liquidate the 
4's over a period of time. Ordinarily it 


wouldn’t be hard to refinan 


the 4's with a new issue. ry 
present market, few railroac coy), 
row enough new money to ay fo, 
prospectus. Hence volun ir 44: 
ment, now authorized by ¢) MeL 
lin act, is the best cou: open 


D. & H. 
@ Cash and New Securities Th. , 
agement will probably bring out js ¢ 
plan shortly after Nov. 15. Best 
is that it will propose a ca 
of 10% to 20%—and the 
set of spaced maturities 
years or so. Strict sinkin 
visions will provide for : 
fast as earnings permit. 


Whatever it is, this plan will ome emp 
the Interstate Commerce Comm,qmrom Dv 
for approval and then to }ondholgmm New 


pups th 
hat th 
d Har 
4). 


for assents. After a special court sey 
it will go back to bondhold 
assents. With final court a proval 
assent of 75% of the creditors, it 


ts for m 


become binding. It’s a tedious pi That 
but nowhere near as tedious as the qmplidatio 
ternative, reorganization under Sectjmhen th 
77 of the bankruptcy act. prativel 
@ The Road’s Ups and Downs-]ggpe ° 
troubles of D. & H. have their orig Co. b 
a long way back. Five years ag pl of 
didn’t look as though the road woe abash 
ever be able to handle its $48,009, qmperget 


bnsolid: 


maturity. Five years before that it co C 
ate U 


Corporation income statements for 
the nine months ended last Sept. 30 
show that increasing taxes have more 
than offset the rise in gross profits. 


Taxes Cut Deeper into Profits 


mon { 
ibash 


3,000, 
that their tax liability has cut net in. Buys } 
come well below the first nine monthsae¢4 
of 1941 (BW—Aug.1’42,p00). Theme 7 

enae 


following sample shows the effect of 


With few exceptions, manufacturing this trend on representative firm a 
and distributing companies report (000 omitted): ‘ 1934 
CRE ee eee 4 
Net After Net After bd dou 
Company Taxes Taxes Tares Tares ures, -b 
i nC Fo coche dineebadeeoseeeeds $2,000 $4,750 $2,246 $2,340 e large 
I, oc. iacaw hued eDhds ccd 3,441 10,978 3,889 6,890 5 
en el Se eRe Ee 1,111 3,734 1,326 3.4 fin the 
OS OO eee ys aE a 894 4,197 1,302 2,21 d the 
Beech-Nut Packing .........-.- . 1,896 3,986 2,276 2,07 deme 
I i 3 oa eh St ghd wahdcetswcdcoecacere 19,656 84,370 23,998 46,030 mee Cp! 
EEL Oe ee ea 1,232 9,250 1,523 3,42) Mar afte 
Oe dc nhevecscres susneaas 8,928 7,203 6,288 1,988 dtod 
Corn Products Refining................ ener 6,393 15,100 7,362 74 
FS ES eg 27,224 4,275 104 make 
Doehler Die Casting. ...... aliathsa akan ‘ 643 3,774 1,005 1,566 MD37 raj 
Ss & Sa eer ae 3,069 13,804 3,101 4y a ia 
General Electric .........-.. ‘ 30,710 114,000 37,472 g Td, ar 
General Motors ............. i 83,636 87,824 161,249 2 rank. 
General Steel Castings......... rT 1,767 10,771 2,725 dinve 
Gillette Safety Razor............ 2,265 4,380 2,333 
Hercules Powder .........---.0-0-0+5- 3,143 17,403 4,357 d of 
ee NS a ack e uae aah ker ieec 3,958 3,659 4,267 2 btfolio 
SOD. och cs bvéivaotvedecs 1,441 2,543 2,091 1 
RE GIR i ddcousTiegvhessen + 1,315 907 1,178 terveni 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ......cc.eseeee% 1,075 617 6,997 6 mpany 
Be Biee COmene.. 2. cccsicccsecee 2,281 5,122 2,908 tutiie 
National Distillers .............. 4,826 3,853 3,831 os ity 
National Malleable ......... 892 3,201 1,346 1 ew 
CS TNE ayy dviens vecwsecancee 2,238 5,950 1,893 ned j 
Republic Steel .......-...- 10,653 54,200 17,997 : 
Shell Union Oil........... 11,770 7,963 14,486 & H. 
Stewart Warner .......... 1,141 10,485 1,370 llroade: 
ee eee 1,280 3,400 2,016 n © 
CE” nn dp enadiee Feeses caaes beens 1,054 2,731 972 1,48 w pre 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher ...... 1,139 5,197 2,552 2,4 bi Beta 
United States Steel............. Ree eed tee 46,496 161,600 95,688 82,286 nceto’ 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg........-..--..-- 9,616 68,898 15,860 29,48 ges 
I 5, < dakiecnan raps kes or cee ee 4,797 4,699 6,611 4a bal anc 
SR es Rs occas inc cwhatdbeieween ce wed 845 1,971 1,096 as DW En 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube...... ee Ya: eee ee 7,327 22,448 12,446 3, Nuelk 
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e paid off the whole issue in cash and 
* Pout $10,000,000 in its war chest. 
Legally, D. & H. is two separate 
for mpanics, one an operating railroad, 
Mie a holding company. The Delaware 
Hudson Railroad Corp. operates 849 
des of bridge line connecting Canada 
.j New England with interior Penn- 
ania. ‘lhe Delaware & Hudson Co. 
vas all its common stock and, in addi- 
Mi, holds various other properties 
sj Mcluding the Hudson Coal Co., which 
“BB duces Pennsylvania anthracite. 
Some Old-Time Tricks—From 1907 

1938, all three companies were con- 
lied by grim, fierce-whiskered Leonor 
Loree, one of the last survivors of 
¢ empire-building age of railroading. 
om his mahogany and marble office 

New York, Loree directed a series of 
£ cey_mpups that showed modern Wall Street 
hat the days of Vanderbilt, Gould, 


a 4 Harriman were like (BW—Feb.8’33, 
5 it ge?) 

Mag That was in 1927, when system con- 
pie F ° ° 

s the ggpldation was in the air. Annoyed 
Secifamnen the big roads ignored his com- 
~~ BBatively tiny D. & H. in their plans, 
ns_tfagerce sold $35,000,000 of Hudson Coal 
ora Co. bonds and bought working con- 
al of the Lehigh Valley and the 


‘abash. Object was to kick over the 
eget applecart and write his own 
isolidation plans. When the Inter- 
te Commerce Commission balked 
m on that one, Loree sold Lehigh and 
abash to Pennsylvania at a profit of 
3,000,000. 

Buys into New York Central—He 
sed his portfolio through the first 
it of the depression and in 1933 de- 
knded suddenly upon the market to 


¢ huge New York Central System. 
1937 his 500,000 shares of Central 
hd doubled in value, He sold 85,000 
ares, but his holdings still represented 
e largest single block in the company. 
In the meantime, both the D. & H. 
d the Hudson Coal Co. were feeling 
¢ depression. Both ran big deficits 
ar after year, and the parent company 
> fee (0 dip into its investment portfolio 


N7 railroad stocks slid steadily down- 
s2.0fm™e, and the company’s investments 
058) Bank. In 1932 the balance sheet car- 
du. fed investments at $53,403,000. At the 
2d of 1941 the company valued its 
ttfolio at just $4,857,000. And the 
evening nine years had brought the 
pany to within one year of its 1943 
2/1) eturity, 
“New Kind of President—Loree re- 
vosfened in 1938, and to replace him 
&H. brought in a different sort of 
lroader (BW—May7’38,p47). The 
W president was Joseph H. Nuelle, 
2% gp Beta Kappa, graduate of Exeter and 
29.442 M™nceton, former president of Lehigh 
‘0 BP" and Navigation and of Lehigh & 
30 MEW England Railroad. 
Nuelle has concentrated on opera- 
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make up the loss. Moreover, after | 


ap up 10% of the common stock of | 


OFFICES IN Alt 


Form-Master meets 
Government requirements. 
Saves worry, errors, overtime! 


The biggest stumbling block in many payroll departments is the 
employee’s individual earnings record. Hours are wasted posting from 
one form to another. More time is lost making the figures balance. 
Wage and hour records are delayed and violations of the law are likely 


to follow. Then the inspectors . . 


A Todd Form-Master will correct this situation—and quickly. This 
manual posting device completes summary sheet, individual earnings 
record and check stubs in a single rapid operation. All supplementary 
data are available at once. Posting time is cut in half. Since there is no 
extra copying, accuracy is greater. Information is always up to date, so 
reports are easily prepared on time. 


The Form-Master system requires no trained operators—no heavy 
investment in equipment. Whether you have a handful of employees 
or hundreds, it is flexible enough to fit present and future needs. The 
coupon below will bring you more details. Mail it today. 


ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE TODD CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send the Todd Form-Master folder and 
samples of payroll forms that speed posting, 
proving and report-making. 


Company name 

Address 

City. State. 
By. 


BW-11-7-42 
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Keep ja Safe 


All too often, when a man 
dies, his loved ones face a 
threat to their financial wel- 
fare. When you are well 
insured your family will never 


know that fear. 


Turning the “Searchlight” on “Opportunities” 


selling opportunities wanted 


* WANTED. By firm established in 1874 
located in St. Louis area. Merchandise lines 
not affected by war priorities, to act as Dis- 
tribution Agent. Have warehouse space and 
organization to handle million dollar vol- 
ume. Box 310. 


wanted—pattern work 


* OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and 
machine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work. 
Eppenbach, Inc., 4510 Vernon Bivd., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


positions wanted 


* SPECIAL ENGINEER — 56 — technical 
ass't. to executives, consultant to Designers 
and operators. Steel and electrical com- 
anies design experience. Electrolytic, 
eating, welding, processes. Box 306. 

* NEED A MAN to put your plans to 
work? Eleven years experience organiza- 
tion and sales management with present 
employer's associate companies. Thi irty- 
four, married, two young a. De- 
sired salary $5600. Box 30 

* ASSISTANT TO EXEC UTIVE. Engi- 
neering Graduate, 35, qualified to relieve 
General or Works Manager of important 
details. Engineering control, statistical and 
administrative experience. Box 309. 


“clues” information 


“clues"’ appears weekly. Copy required Monday for Satur- 
day's issue. Rate: 50 cents per word or $2.50 per line 
(or fraction) per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum 


charge $5.00. Discount 10% om orders for insertion in 
4 consecutive issues Publication bow number address 
counts as 2 words; replies forwarded without charge. Ad- 
dress replies c/o Business Week 330 W. §2 St., New 
York, N. ¥. Copy November 16 for November 21 “‘clues’’. | 
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THE MARKETS 


s 304. 
foli0, | 
Now that the 1942 tax bill is settled, % convertible debentures to r | 
Wall Street expects that a number of _ tire $1,000,000 principal am« In as so 
; P . ag 0) th 
companies will fustle to qualify for debt dition, regular sinking fund 0; isiong ? 
repayment deductions. United States will take care of another - 459 or er that 
Steel has already started the procession Marshall Ficld announced tha ¢ yoy); pperatin 
by calling $30, 000,000 of its serial de- retire an extra $750,000 of +: z¢- Mmmm it P 
bentures. Two other companies, Stude- bonds. This brings the comy. 1's to,,mmhis OP! 
baker and Marshall Field, are doing the redemptions up to $2,200.0\ for 4M) avera 
same thing on a smaller scale. year. the firs 
@ How the Offset Works—Under the ® Redemptions and Dividends | §,.; ,; werag 
new law, all companies are entitled to a debt redemptions on stock pris is hiayj er | 
10% refund on their excess profits taxes, to estimate. In the long rm cuttin, Ayit 
payable after the war. In the meantime down funded debt should in. ove n 
a company that retires part of its debt standing of equity holders, but if a com mues | 
can deduct 40% of the repayment from pany uses a lot of its ready cas!) for bong O™M 
its tax bill and charge it against the post- tetirement, it may not have much |i. the : 
war credit. U. S. Steel, for example, will for current dividends. m $2.81 
be able to deduct $12,000,000 from In any case, the market as a whom 194 
taxes on this year’s income, but, of has pretty well demonstrated that warliped 53. 
course, by taking the deduction now, it news is the big variable in price cq ilMoares | 
reduces its postwar credit by $12,- tions. Last week traders were obvious) a C 
000,000. worried about the somber news from 0 a lin 
A J > bng } ’ 
Big advantage of the debt repayment Guadalcanal. When reports brightened nning 


provision is that it gives many companies up over the weekend, the market too} the fi 
a chance to trim down their interest on a much happier look. Republica ry 
charges. In the long run they will pay gains in Tuesday’s election brought ; vad sh 
the same amount of taxes, but if they shower of buying orders, but most trades fill. For 
absorb part of the postwar credit in debt | considered the political situation a sideii™ed $2, 
retirement, they save the interest on it. show. poking 
@ Saving Is Cumulative—Big Steel will Hs, D. ¢ 


repay its debentures by deducting $12,- Security Price Averages prosp 
000,000 from taxes and $18,000,000 This Week Month Yea fim after | 
from its cash account. Interest rate on Week Ago Ago Ago Mhan be 
the series it is calling will average about Stocks ; wy 
1.8% next year. Hence, by applying the Industrial ... 95.1 94.5 92.4 954 di 

$12,000,000 to debt retirement, it will Railroad .... 30.9 29.9 294 25 — 
save something like $216,000 in 1943, _ Utility ..... 35.8 34.8 32.4 37 qmomic 
Total amount of interest saved will de- Bonds ted Sta 


pend on how long the company has to Industrial eee 112.3 111.6 110 8 1055 nave a 


wait for its postwar refund, Railroad .... 89.0 88.4 87.5 S540 ors rep 
For Studebaker and Marshall Field, ee Siriaas oo a BB oil she 
‘ P . S. Govt..110.0 110.0 109.9 1124 

the percentage saving will be even more he Mi 
than Big Steel’s, but the actual amounts Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except fo ™mponal _ 
are much smaller. Studebaker decided to government bonds which are from them has 
pay $458,000 in deferred interest on its Federal Reserve Bank of New York. eH ie 
area to 
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. taking a strict hands off attitude 
d invescments. The company still 
. 304,000 shares of Central in its 
Molio, wating for the market to im- 
> enoug to take them. Bought at 
2. the Central stock couldn’t bring 
- than $12 today. 
berating Efficiency—War traffic has 
e it pos ible for Nuelle to cash in 
his operating policy. In 1938, the 
: wveraged 971 net tons per train. 
the first nine months of this year, 
wwerage was up to 1,317. Gross ton 
. per train hour jumped from 30,- 
to 41,173 in the same period. Net 
miles per mile of road per day shot 
‘om 7,416-to 18,116. At the same 
the operating ratio worked down 
» $2.81 in 1937 to 64.96 last year. 
, 1941 the railroad corporation 
ed $3,024,000 net income, which 
»ares with $762,000 the year be- 
‘and $1,593,000 in 1939. Back of 
0 a line of deficits stretches to the 
aning of the "thirties. 

the first seven months of 1942 the 
oad showed net income of $2,715,- 
_ For the same period last year it 
bed $2,037,000. 

poking into the Future—Like other 
:, D. & H. doesn’t know how long 
prosperity will last, but it thinks 
after the war it will be a lot better 
han before. It hopes that from now 
here will be more trade across the 
adian border, reflecting a closer 
omic union of Canada and the 
ted States. It also expects anthracite 
have a better market as wary home 
es replace oil with stokers to avoid 
oil shortage. ; 
he MacIntyre development of the 
jonal Lead Co. in upstate New 
‘ has the management interested. 
i H. is putting a 33-mile line into 
aca to bring out titanium from the 
. If the working turns out well, it 
provide a big source of postwar 


ot a Case for the Courts—With all 
in its brief, D. & H. can make a 
| case for adjusting the 1943 ma- 
y so that future earnings can work 
t. Probably the majority of bond- 
es will agree. With the road earn- 
money, nobody will want to throw 
to formal reorganization. 

hen the company announces its 
, however, some bondholders may 
out for a better settlement. Main 
‘will probably be the size of cash 
ment and the question of whether 
t bondholders get conversion privi- 
. Anything less than 20% cash is 
to disappoint some creditors, but Your Dollars Have 
ubtful if the company will think Power, too — 
fife to go that high, Sey Wer Bonds 
tc Wko Opposed the Bill—One 
it least will go over the plan word 2 
¥ (0 see if it suits him. He is | | | Nee 

‘ Montgomery Arkush, scholarly | } [i , 
t, Harvard graduate, and old hand ontinental OTors OT, 2 Ord 10 
organization cases. Once a school- | MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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ACHESON COLLOIDS CORP. 80 
Agency—HyattT Esy 

ALLEN WALES ADDING scone 
Corp. ite dsedseees canes ae 
Agency—Tue “CAPLES Co. 

AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO..... 4 
Agenty—ALLen, Heaton & McDownavp, Inc. 


—- TELEPHONE & TELE- 


GRAPH CO. 2... cccccccces.. 7 - 
Ageney—N. W. Aver & Son, Inc. 
APPROVED ENGINEERING CO. ivicdal ae 


Agency—Ro.re C, SPINNING, INC. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 


RAILROADS shctant ae 
Agency—Artucr Kroner, Inc. 

THE AUTOCAR CO. _— 3 
Agency—Grar & Roorrs 

BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 69 
Agency—Ketcnem, MacLeop & Grove, IN« 

BANTAM BEARINGS CORP. 61 


Ageney—HAZARD ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


—— MANUFACTURING & SALES 


A gency—West Marquis, Inc. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. . 6 

Agency—Hewnny T. Bocexnw APVERTISING 
AGENCY 

wa vy nee STEEL FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO. % 
— —BEAUMONT, Herter & SPERLING, Inc. 

BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. . 26 
Agency—WaATTs ADVERTISING AGENCY 

BUELL ENGINEERING CO., INC ive 
Agency—Tracy, Kent & Co., Inc. 

BUFFALO FORGE CO........ 2.200. .cccceee 32 


Agency-—-MeLvin F. HAL ADVERTISING 
Acencr, Inc. 
CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO. 
Agency—ALLEN, Heaton & McDona.p, Inc. 


CARDOX CORP.. ‘ . 0 
gency— Evans ASSOCIATES, “INO. 
CLEVELAND ROCK DRILL CO........... 51 
Agency—BayvLess-Kerr Co, 
CLUES (abtdenbatesdodubbbdigicndsaneess 100 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 45 
Agency—Moser & Cortins Inc. 

CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP........... 101 
Agency—WaLLace-LINDEMAN, INO, 

COOPER-BESSEMER CORP. ........... 
Agency—Tue GRiswoLD-Ess_eman Co. 

THE CRAFT MFG. CO....... 
Agency—Prespa, FeLLers & Prespa, Inc. 

THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO... 
Agency—Invine J. Rosensploom ADvextis: 

Co. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC........ 
Agency——-CALKINS & HOLDEN 


70 
DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. ——s 
4 
% 
c. 


s3 & 8 


Agency—Sweenpy & James Co. 
ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Agency—GraRe-MARSTON, INC 
ELECTROLIFT, INC. 
Agency—Dov.e, Kircuen & McCormick, IN 


ERICSSON SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
Cco., INC. owes 


Agency—-SwWertTracer & Hixon 
ERIE RAILROAD CO. . 8 
dgencyv-——THwB GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN CO 
ETHYL CORP. 
Agency—BaTTeNn, Barton, Duretine & 
OsporNn, INC, 


THE EVENING BULLETIN 89 
Agency—N. W. Aver & Son, INC 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.. 10 


Agency—-Henri, Hurst & McDona.p, Inc. 
FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO 
Corp. 


Agency——-N. W Aver & SON, INC 
FELT & TARRANT MANUFACTURING CO. 2! 
Agency——-N. W. Aver & Son, INC. 


FRICK CO. . . 48 
Agency—-WaYNESBORO ADVBR. AGENCY 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. . 83 
Agency—SCUHIPPFR ASSOCIATES 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 47 


Agency——BaTTEN, BARTON, DursTINe & 
Osporn, INO, 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 66, 67 
Agency—CAMPBBLL-EwaLp (* 

L. H, GILMER CO. ; Sh 
Agency—GEARE-MARSTON, INC 

THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. “oven 


Agency——Tue GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN CoO. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. 52, 53 
Agency——-ARTHUR KUDNER, INC. 
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GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO.............. 91 
Agency—G. M. Basrorp Co 

oo a eee . 78 
Agency—Horton-Nores Co 

GULF OIL CORP...... Ticdane ae 


Agency—Youna & RupicaM, Inc 
HYCAR CHEMICAL CO.. 
Agency—THR GRIswoLD-ESHLEMAN Co. 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK STATISTICAL ASSN... 7! 
Agency—FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENoOY, INC. 
ne INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 9 
Agency—Marscuatx & Pratr Co. 
“CCS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO..... 28 
Agency—ALan P, LrsTeR ADVERTISING 
lk, Re Ree 
Agency—Horton-Nores Co 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY............. 4! 
Agency—FOLT2-WEsSINGER, INO. 

LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO..... . & 
Agency—FULLER & SMITH & Ross Inc. 

THE LIQUIDOMETER CORP........ 3 


Agency—Lvcerna Co., Inc. 
> cane MAXWELL AND MOORE, 
Agency—Bricas & VARLEy, Ino. mot 
=n CALCULATING revennenten 


4gency—BRIsaCHER, Davis & Starr 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC.......44, 68 
McGRAW- HILL PUBLISHING CO., 

ST GRACNAReaR ene aie 72, 93 
MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 103 


Agency—O’GRADY-ANDERSEN 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER 
& BEANE ...... % 
Agency—ALBERT FRANK- GUENTHER Law, Ina. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE co. 23 
Agency—Youne & Rvusicam, Ino, 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE 
REAR. ey ear ggg’ 4th Cover 
Agenty—ALLEY & RICHARDS Co. 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORP. .3rd Cover 
Agency—GrYeER, CORNELL & NEWELL, Inc 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. b 
Agency—Hovck & Co. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 73 
ae a oy BARTON, DuRsTINES & 

OsporNn, IN 

OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO...... eS 
gency—D’ARCY ADVERTISING Co., INO, 

PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO............ 38, 39 
Ageney—Youne & RusicaM, INO. 

PHILLIPS SCREW MANUFACTURERS . 27 


Agency—JamMus THOMAS CHIRURG Co. 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
IN -iadlad bt tnbakkehatincsees ses . 100 
Agency—CrclL & — Inc. 
es RAULAND COR 
gency—Ror D. sal & ASsOcIATES 
REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORP.. 
Agency—-WSARSTLER ADVERTISING, INO. 
RESINOUS PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CO. 79 
Agency—N®EWELL-EMMetTT Co. 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA....... 
Agency—ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER Law, Ino. 
~~ -VACUUM OIL CO 


atua’ 2nd Cover 
Agency—J. STIRLING GETCHRLL, INC. 

SWEET BRIAR ORCHARDS. txcwe SO 
Agency—LoONG ADVERTISING SERVIOR 

Swine- O-RING CORP. . a 


Agency—LeWis ADVERTISING AGENCY 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 57 
Agency—ARTHUR KUDNER, INC. 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COS. ; 
Agency— BATTEN, BARTON, DuRSTINE & 
Osporn, Inc. 
TODD CO., INC........ 7” 
Agency—THS MERRILL ANDERSON Co. 
THE TORRINGTON CO. 
Agency—HaZARD ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
THE TRANE CO..... 
ee. Barton, DurstTine & 
NO. 


Ospory, 
ay eos BARGE LINE CORP ; 49 
gency—ALLEN, Heaton & McDonap, Inc 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO...... 59 
Agency—CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY OF NEW 
York, Ino. 


vane NORMAN MACHINE TOOL CO 25 
Agency—SUTHERLAND-ARBOTT 


— WEBSTER & CO 8 
Agency—WILLIAM JENKINS ADVERTISING 
THE WEATHERHEAD CO 3 
Agency—MaAxown, Ino. 
WHITING CORP. ..... ae 8! 


Agency——-Tu® FENSHOLT Co. 


BUSINESS WEEK ADVERTISING SALES OFFICES 


ATLANTA CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
1011 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 1510 Hanna Bidg. 16 So. Broad St. 
BOSTON DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
1427 Statler Bidg. 2-144 General Motors Bidg. 68 Post St, 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS 
520 No. Michigan Ave. 605 W. Sth Street Paul Brown Bidg. 
NEW YORK 
330 W. 42nd St. 
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mate of Nuelle’s at Exeter 

resents a bondholders’ pro’ 

mittee claiming support 0 

000,000 of the 4’s. He fo, 

of amendments to the Mc} 

that would, he insisted, ¢ 

itors more voice in readjus' 
Arkush charges that t! 

stands gives bondholders ; 

investigate the past cond 

agement, or to offer plans 

Congress brushed aside his 

| but if bondholders don’t lik. the 

| his fight may not end there 
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Coincidental with the concerted 
tion of the United States and C: -~ 
dian governments in freezing the of, nb 
put of paper, newsprint, and puptponed 
board, W. G. Chandler (above) of § — 7 


Scripps-Howard — Newspapers Ses . 
named chief of WPB’s Printing qplovmer 
Publishing Division, and Donald me 
Sterling (below), managing edit n qt 


the Portland (Ore.) Journal, appou 
| as adviser to Donald Nelson on ne 


paper production problems. ieved at 
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“HE TRADING POST 


Switchback” Unemployment 


\ letter from James W. Culliton, 
vector of the Massachusetts Commit- 
. on Post-War Readjustment: 


in your issue of Oct. 10 you quote C. 
nald Dallas, president of Revere Copper 
Brass, Inc., as saying the problem after 
yar “will be that of stimulating rehabili- 
non of industry and agriculture to produce 
amazing new products that will come 
of the war effort.” 

| agree entirely with Mr. Dallas’ point of 
_ especially with the necessity of mak- 
sure that American corporations have 
reserves in the post-war period. Our 
rience to date indicates that business 
consider this a most crucial issue. 

here is one point, however, which our 
arch in the problems of the post-war 
iod shows should be given more consid- 
jon. It is the problem of timing in the 
Directly after the end of the war there 
be a period of rapid and violent change 
ich we have been calling a “switchback” 
jod. It seems unlikely that new products 
the more or less radical nature mentioned 
Mr. Dallas will solve the problem of un- 
jloyment at that time. New products 
the solution for the employment of 
rican workers in the later post-war 
ges following the switchback, but prob 

not in the switchback period. 

Rut business also has a responsibility to 
me solve the problems of the switchback 
od. It appears to us at the moment that 
per planning now by corporations to do 
mntenance and repair jobs that have been 


id pu tponed by priorities or necessities of war, 
 -¢ggggmect some of the pent-up demands even 
OE old products, and to get back into pro 
[S Wlition quickly is a better solution for un- 
ting aggpovment in the switchback period than 


prospect of unusual and drastically new 
jucts which may not be ready for pro- 
tion quickly enough. 

Ve do not deny the importance of new 
lucts. But their optimum usefulness in 
ining employment will probably be 
ieved at least a year or two after the win- 
g of the war. 


onald 


ditor 


)pomn 


IN Ue 


ii Wags Dog 


y D. Lillibridge, pioneer industrial 
tttising expert, recalls, in these days 
ft innovation, an item he once 
ed in his “Lillibridge Viewpoint.” 
lonel H. G. Prout, in his biography 
torge Westinghouse, was describing 
obstacles met by the inventor of 
ai-brake in his early endeavors to 
kduce that improvement in railroad 
tice. In that connection the 
mel observed: 

man is a reasoning animal, he is 
es perverse. The writer remembers 
tarly seventies, hearing officers in the 
amy, men of Civil War experience, 
stubbornly against breech-loading rifles. 
men would fire away their ammuni- 
too fast, it would be impossible to keep 
ming line supplied.” 
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Capsule Data 


Anyone who must cope with the 
problem of compressing a lot of tech- 
nical information into a small compass 
is referred to pages 8 and 9 of the Oc- 
tober issue of the Monsanto Magazine, 


published by the Monsanto Chemical 


Company of St. Louis. 


Here, on two facing pages, are sum- | 
marized through words and symbols the 


essential facts, both offensive and de- 
fensive, concerning sixteen different 
chemical warfare agents. 

The data include, for each of these 
agents, its symbol, its popular and scien- 
tific names, whether it is gas, smoke or 
incendiary, how it is loaded, whether 
by cylinder, aerial bomb, artillery shell, 
airplane spray, or whatnot, its odor, its 
physiological effect, the appropriate 
protection against it, whether mask or 
gas-proof clothing, methods of first aid, 
its color and form, both as loaded and 
when released, how long it persists, 
whether a matter of minutes or days, 
its tactical uses, and the technique of 
field neutralization. 

And, believe it or not, let me repeat 
that all this information and more is 
given clearly and vividly for all sixteen 
agents on two facing pages of standard 
size. ‘hey are worth the study of any- 
one who faces a similar job of compli- 
cated presentation. 


Red Tape Noose 


The proprietor of a sporting-goods | 


store in a middle-western city writes: 


We have just written to our local War 
Price and Rationing Board that, since re- 
ceipt of OPA “Retailer’s Bulletin No. 1,” 
we find the regulations set out too complex 
for us to chance not observing the law. 

In order to avoid being cited as violators 
of a rationing order, we are withdrawing 
from sale all rubber footwear subject to the 
above order, until such time as we believe 
we run no risk of law violation. 

We certainly do not wish to appear un- 
patriotic. However, with three-fourths of 
our regular force in service (we had 12 
trained men) and with our greatest problem 
now that of survival, we can see no alterna- 
tive to closing down a very profitable part 
of our business. 

Under present conditions the writer 
would necessarily have to make out all the 
desired reports, and, since he has been put- 
ting in fifteen hours daily in order to keep 
up, he cannot see just how he can squeeze 
in all the red tape necessary to satisfy the 
rationing board on boot sales, 

Frankly, if we were put on our honor to 
sell only to those we know to be workers 
requiring boots and penalized if we make a 
mistake, we believe it would save a lot of 
reports and letters and take a lot of men 
from government payrolls and put them into 


productive enterprise. W.C. 


| 


Speeding 
Production 
and Distribution 


Mercury Material Handling Equipment 
is aiding industry move more goods 
faster at lower cost. This Mercury truck 
unloads steel from box car, carries and 
stacks it in half the time five men could 
do the same job. 


The Mercury “Trackless Train” 


keeps 
loads on wheels, readily moveable for 
short or long hauls. The tractor can be 
disengaged for other work while the trail- 
ers are loaded or unloaded. No idle power 
or wasted time! The train can reach all 
corners of the plant and yards because it 
is not confined to a fixed path. 
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A Mercury Fork Truck can double stor- 
age space without increasing floor space, 
by stacking clear to the ceiling. Thus 
storing at the height of profit . . . saving 
time, money and conserving man power. 
Write for free booklet showing complete 
line of Mercury Material Handling 
Equipment. 
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THE TREND 


MAKING MANPOWER MANAGEABLE 


We have a manpower shortage because of the simul- 
taneous demand on our population for a vast military or- 
ganization and for industrial and agricultural production 
sufficient to the needs of both ourselves and our allies. 

Unless we scale down our quotas either for soldier 
levies or for material output—a course of action which 
no responsible official has seriously advocated—the gap 
between the men we have and the men we need will in- 
creasingly widen. 

As this week’s report to the President by the War Man- 
power Commission’s labor-management policy committee 
makes clear, there is no over-all solution to our problem. 
Neither labor conscription, nor a draft of women, nor 
administrative reorganization will turn the trick. All these 
things may eventually prove to be necessary, but, neither 
alone nor together, can they do such things as create tool- 
makers where none existed before or build houses in Port- 
land so unemployed New Yorkers can be put to work in 
West Coast shipyards. 


e If we begin by understanding that the limitation of 
human resources is a condition of war to which we must 
accommodate ourselves, we can start to make the prob- 
lems it raises manageable. And if we manage right, we 
use what manpower we have to the point of its highest 
efficiency. The burdens of what shortages we have are 
then borne, not in hit-or-miss fashion, but in consonance 
with some plan which derives from our strategy of waging 
war and puts first things first. 

Up until now, manpower questions have been handled 
without plans or coordination. We have had to witness 
the spectacle of the Army combing copper miners out of 
the ranks so that a red metal shortage would not hold up 
the production of necessary weapons. We have watched 
the War Manpower Commission, the War Production 
Board, the Selective Service System, the Army’s Services 
of Supply, the Department of Agriculture, the National 
War Labor Board, and now the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization all trying to do something about manpower 
utilization from different points of view. The few posi- 
tive things that have been attempted, have been done at 
such cross-purposes that the benefits have cancelled out. 


@ One example, not nearly the most dramatic, well char- 
acterizes the whole muddle: 

Originally under WPB, but now under WMC jurisdic- 
tion, the ‘Training Within Industry program has sought 
to provide employers with skilled hands. Elaborate and 
expensive, but largely efficient, TWI has upgraded thou- 
sands of workers and, as an activity by itself, can be cred- 
ited with a substantial contribution to industrial output. 
But T'WI does not mesh with Selective Service. It trains 
all comers. And because most of these are able-bodied 
males between the ages of 20 and 45, local draft boards 
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pluck them out of factories—and TWI begins over ap, 
with another crop of potential soldiers. 

As a consequence, not only is a great part of its effy 
impermanent and misdirected, but, in some cases, ey 
ployers have actually been penalized by installing Twy 
program. Some local draft boards have held that, becg 
an efficient training program was operative in a plant, » 
essential worker could be quickly replaced and, so, ¢g 
not qualify for deferment. 


e An examination of how we have handled manpower 
to this point reveals the fact that attempts at control ha 
been so haphazard, so unintegrated, and so irresoly, 
that, instead of simplifying the problem, they have seng 
to add to its seriousness and to multiply its complexitig 

No one has disputed the contention that a better j 
could be done by a central authority set up over all 
agencies now concerned with manpower and given 
job of coordinating their policies in this field. Why, the 
is such an authority not created? 

One answer seems to lie in the very ubiquity of 4 
manpower problem. Such vital matters as allocating 
terials, building plants, letting contracts, allotting tray 
portation facilities, concentrating industry, and regulati 
the individual’s freedom to hire, fire, remain idle, ¢ 
change jobs are all involved in it. Authority given to 
central administration of manpower inevitably limits t 
of the Army, the WPB, the OES, and of many anothg 
of the wartime alphabetical agencies. And an adminis 
tion that went beyond coordination of policy to take fi 
and final authority over the handling of our resources 
men could become the most pervasive influence and th 
highest power in the land. 


© Coordination of policies affecting our manpower pw 
lem seems to be a first step which we must take. 
longer we hesitate before going ahead with what the sit 
ation so clearly demands, the more costly our delay} 
comes in terms of war service in the field and in thet 
tory. But before we go on to more totalitarian grant 
power—such as we have eventually had to give in deal 
with some other phases of the war program—we shou 
realize what kind of administrative genius we are asi 
this time and how deeply we would be affected by! 
dictates. While we consider the various less drastic p 
posals which seem hopeful to many business men, 
leaders, and congressmen, and to members of Mr.! 
Nutt’s labor-management committee, this much se 
certain: as there comes a time when sound judgmé 
prompts even the most cautious general to be audaci 
in the field, so we have now come to a point wher 
equivocate further on manpower threatens our Wi 
war effort. 
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